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WOMEN FOUGHT AT BUNKER HILL 
LAWRENCE MARTIN 


UNKER HILL MONUMENT commemorates two bat- 

tles. There is the one the school-books tell about, of 
scared rustics and city prentices who, on a June day of 1775, 
fired the first American shots at British eye-balls. This article 
will tell of another, fifty-five years later, when the minute- 
women of the 1830’s fought and overcame post-revolutionary 
lethargy. This latter combat raged until 1840, when the 
women finally won, after much time had been taken out for 
teas and banquets. 

In a New Hampshire village in 1825 Sarah Josepha Hale, a 
widow whose husband had left her the easily provided legacy 
of five children, was putting new life into the decrepit bon- 
nets of charitable neighbors. No radio brought to her, as she 
stitched, the stentorian periods of an orator who, from Bunker 
Hill, threw sonorous sentences like bouquets at the multi- 
tude. It was the fiftieth anniversary of the battle, and the noise 
was inspired by the laying of the corner-stone of an obelisk to 
which children and maiden teachers might repair on vacation 
tours. Patriotic burghers having decided that the nation owed 
two hundred and twenty vertical feet of local granite to the 
cause of national homicide, Webster struck his godlike pose, 
467 
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and La Fayette, aged and incredibly illustrious, advanced to 
pat a stone block with a silver trowel. Tailors, smugglers, 
clergymen, embraced each other and wept as they cheered. 
It was a glorious day. The hordes melted down the hill, to 
reappear shortly at a gigantic banquet given on the green by 
Mayor Josiah Quincy. Then La Fayette went back to France, 
Webster to his political fences, and the hordes to their count- 
ing-houses, to their cooperage, cobbling, and haberdashery. 

But words do not rear monuments. This task fate left for 
extraordinary New England dames who were forbidden ora- 
tory, eminences, and silver trowels under pain of excommuni- 
cation for indelicacy. On the very day of La Fayette’s per- 
formance, Sarah Hale, in her New Hampshire village, was 
perking up the last bonnet, tucking her five pledges into bed, 
and falling to on another chapter of a two-decker novel she 
was writing. 

About twelve chapters later in this pious record of New 
England life, the Monument Association in Boston built a 
“railroad” along which horses dragged granite slabs from 
the quarry at Quincy. But as the technique for dragging more 
money out of a parsimonious citizenry was then unknown, the 
railroad soon rusted; the horses were hired out; and the monu- 
ment remained only a lowly and jagged stump of stone. 

Meantime the two-decker was published and won a news- 
paper prize. The Reverend John Blake, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, who had noticed that women were doing the nation’s 
reading and was looking for one to edit his projected Ladies’ 
Magazine, saw the book and made inquiries. Thus it was that 
in 1828 the widow Hale, who was to make Godey’s a by-word, 
abandoned her frayed bonnets and one April evening was 
deposited in Boston by the Haverhill stage. 

At this time the view of the environs from Beacon Hill was 
marred to the north, on Bunker Hill, by what seemed to be a 
pile of refuse. Mrs. Hale had a passion for tidiness — for get- 
ting things done and tucked away. In Bowen's Picture of 
Boston, which, as a rustic, she often consulted, an engraving 
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showed the architect’s dream of the shaft, pointing skyward 
from a sublime hump of meadow, and surrounded by rococo 
trees. The gulf between dream and reality annoyed her. 

But she was a provincial engaged in a precarious under- 
taking. If refurbishing old hats for neighbors constituted an 
exacting task, her present one was even more formidable. She 
was doubly a pioneer: an intruder in a man’s field, and 
launcher of one of the first womeii’s periodicals in a country 
already over-supplied with magazines. No national denti- 
frices, washing-machines, chewing-gum, or sedans existed to 
support a kitchen-and-parlor publication. Profits came from 
subscribers; and these did not expect to pay in advance, and 
often did not pay at all. Father still clutched the purse and 
thought long before indulging wife or daughter in such a 
luxury as a “ female repository of polite literature.” Just the 
year before, a youth named Edgar Poe had spent a month in 
the “ Literary Emporium of the Western World” trying 
vainly to sell some poems, and had ended by staggering half- 
starved into a recruiting office of the army. 

But Sarah Hale’s genius had greater affinities with the 
Zeitgeist, and she and her monthly throve. She sent her eldest 
son to West Point. She dabbled in philanthropy, bringing 
God to profane seamen and full bowls of porridge to sallow 
orphans. She abated not her zeal to “ mark the progress of 
female improvement, and cherish the effusions of female in- 
tellect.” * Thus entrenched, she reminded herself — after two 
years, of the collapsed project on Bunker Hill. 

Early in 1830, through her own magazine and through 
adroit publicity in the local papers, she stirred up the women. 
The Ladies’ Miscellany of Salem reported: 


The Ladies of the Metropolis have formed a society, with the 
intention of raising a sum of money toward the completion of 
the Monument. The subscription is confined to females; but chil- 
dren are permitted to contribute. . . . The Correspondence Com- 


1 Ladies’ Magazine, January, 1828. 
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mittee have published an Address, inviting the co-operation of 
the Ladies in the several towns of New England. Several associa- 
tions have already been formed. . . . The suggestion was first 
made by Mrs. Hale, in the Ladies Magazine. . . . We trust that 
the same patriotic zeal burns bright in the bosoms of the Ladies 
of Essex.* 


The following week the Gloucester Telegraph declared: 


It must be mortifying as well as pleasing to our sex when they 
reflect that the spirit of the other is so much the greater, and that 
this Monument is yet to be finished by the Ladies. We hope that 
their committee will not expend their receipts for a tea-party, as 
the other did for a dinner. 


Acknowledgements of contributions follow fast and heavy: 
the ladies of Charlestown, $500, assisted by a handsome dona- 
tion from the ladies of the Ursuline Community; Roxbury, 
$139.17; Medford, $63; Watertown, $58; West Cambridge, 
$45.26. But not all the Ladies were enthusiastic about the 
monument. Mrs. Hale’s editorial rival in Boston, the blue- 
stocking Mrs. Ware who brought out every Saturday a liter- 
ary potpourri called the Bower of Taste, tossed the following 
bouquet from her bower: 


One of the queerest notions that ever originated in our goodly 
city of Boston is that of taking into serious consideration the 
absurd proposal of forming women societies here and elsewhere 
for the purpose of collecting funds for the “completion of 
Bunker Hill Monument”! — Without reference to the Secret 
Spirit which suggested this project, but which must be obvious 
to all who investigate . . . we honestly profess our disapproba- 
tion of the plan. . . . But we now learn in truth that a “ society 
is being organized,” and a committee of women is “ being ap- 
pointed” to solicit from the ladies of Boston their sugarplum 
money, to— build our national Monument! . . . The proper 
sphere of woman is, where she may exert her influence with 
propriety. This she can never do, when she encroaches upon the 
prerogatives of man. What more acceptable aid can woman afford 


2 Ladies’ Magazine, April 7, 1830. 
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to her natural protectors to enable them to prosecute this plan, 
than by strictly attending to the duties within her household? * 


The obvious answer to this was a look at the rusted tracks 
of the quarry railroad. The ladies went on collecting, and the 
monument went up a stone or two; but the association prob- 
ably asserted one of man’s “ prerogatives” and gave another 
banquet, for pin-money and sugar-plum pennies were soon 
exhausted, and the stub of monument still stood against the 
sky like the ruins of an abandoned brick-kiln. It was in 
truth “The tardy pile, slow rising there,” which the poet- 
aster Sprague had sung. 

Un-monumental years now ambled by. In 1837 Louis 
Godey combined with Mrs. Hale’s periodical his mediocre 
magazine published at Philadelphia. The shrewd publisher 
saw in the editress the most average woman of the age. She 
became his “ literary editor,” and with Sarah Hale investing 
with the required propriety such startling innovations as 
fashion-plates, embroidery designs, and plans of baroque cot- 
tages, the Lady’s Book began its whooping career of forty 
years. 

In 1839 the monument again became news when two men, 
Amos Lawrence of Boston and Judah Truro of New Orleans, 
offered ten thousand dollars each toward its completion, if 
some one could be found to raise the other thirty-five thou- 
sand.* An offer with such a string to it only deepened the 
gloom around the headquarters of the association. The news 
was differently received by the women who nine years before 
had sacrificed their pin-money. At one of the numerous 
literary and mutual-correction levées in which Mrs. Hale 
was a prime mover, the tidings were spread that the gentle- 
men were doubtful “ whether the present generation would 
see the Monument completed.” When the female outcries 
had died down, Mrs. Hale, laying aside her Cyclopedia of Re- 

8 Reprinted in the Ladies’ Miscellany. 


4 Noble Deeds of American Women, J. Clement, Editor, (Buffalo, 1851), 
86. 
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ligious and Moral Anecdotes, suggested a ladies’ fair on such 
a scale as New England had never known. Having committed 
the ladies to the project in the first place, she would see the 
thing through. The papers were soon reporting, “ The ladies 
have moved in the matter — have taken the work in their 
own hands.” The association consented with pathetic alacrity, 
and Mrs. Hale “ raised the stentorian voice of a free and 
patriotic press.” According to the author of Noble Deeds of 
American Women: 


Every female in the land was invited to contribute some article 
of her own hands’ production to the exhibition. The patriotic 
spirit of the mothers of the Revolution was now warm in the 
hearts of their daughters, and ten thousand hands . . . were 
“ plying the needle with exquisite art.” 


Undoubtedly more tea was brewed in the following weeks 
than ever before in New England as the circles gathered in 
every Middlesex village and farm to turn out knickknacks 
and gimcracks for the great fair. Pig-tailed girls neglected 
their dolls to stuff pin-cushions, pantaletted sylphs tore them- 
selves from Charlotte Temple to embroider doilies, and many 
an old body whom the world had passed by once more found 
a place in the scheme of things as she knitted mittens and 
night-caps for the monument. 

The publicity was well managed by the editress of the 
Book, who was now a distinguished person with several vol- 
umes to her credit. Boston papers and exchanges gave liberal 
space to the “ drive.” Thus, for example, the Boston Evening 
Transcript, probably from Mrs. Hale’s own “ hand out ”: 


The ladies are engaged, heart and hand, in the praiseworthy 
and patriotic work, and there can be no mistake that their spirited 
movements to accomplish the great work will be crowned with 
success, and the Monument be completed. All is life and anima- 
tion in the city. Large sums have been given for materials to be 
manufactured, and thousands of needles are plying merrily upon 
them, to turn and twine them into every description of article, 
and shape, and fashion, for display on the tables. . . . Donations 
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will be received by Mrs. S. J. Hale at the U. S. Hotel, where even 
the mite of the widow will not be refused. 


The New York Signal takes note of the “ nobleness and 
charity ” of the New England ladies, and prays the daughters 
of the Empire State may not be unrepresented, 


. . either in the light and tasteful products of their ingenuity, or 
in their presence. . . . They will be welcomed by the fascinating 
and charming lady managers at Boston, and the only rivalry 
among the congregated beauties will be who shall best contribute 
to the success of the great general design of rearing a noble monu- 
ment to those whose blood and treasure purchased for us the 
innumerable blessings of our free government. Let but the gener- 
ous and patriotic fair of New York afford their powerful aid, and 
the proud column, which is destined to endure for ages, will soon 
rise to the heavens, to catch the first sunbeam from the East, 
affording to millions yet unborn a lasting evidence of a nation’s 
gratitude. 


This bugle-call brought $600 from the ladies of Brooklyn. 
The Boston Athenzum gave two days’ receipts from admis- 
sions to an exhibit of sculpture. Women from everywhere 
sent in cash and sundries, and a “Gentleman of Boston” 
dented his roll for $200. Around their gift of $165, the ladies 
of West Cambridge twined this sentiment: “ If their humble 
effort add one stone toward the completion of that unfinished 
memorial, which has so long stood a reproach to the patriot- 
ism of our country, much pleasure will it give them that this 
last effort has not been in vain.” 

As the opening day drew near, the orator who had blessed 
the first stone with his eloquence prepared to make another 
ascent of Bunker Hill. With the advent of the second week 
of September, 1840, thousands of Whigs poured into Boston 
for their great rally. The Transcript rubbed its eyes: 


Our usually quiet city appears now the central point of rally. 
The Bunker Hill Fair and the great Whig Bunker Hill Conven- 
tion is the watch word. They come from every point of the com- 
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pass. Upwards of 35,000 yesterday, in packets from Cape Cod . . . 
Fall River . . . Taunton . . . New Bedford . . . Providence. 


Adding to the general gaiety, but complicating the matter 
for space-pressed editors, the divine Fanny Elssler, probably 
timing her visit, came to town, and the papers reeked with 
advertisements of Elssler music and became ecstatic over the 
cracoviennes, galopades, and cachucas of this La Argentina of 
the forties. “ Her help,” says one authority,’ “ was gladly 
accepted by ‘society’ in raising money for the granite shaft 
on Bunker Hill. . . . The wags of the day declared that 
Fanny had kicked the cap on the Monument.” The wags 
erred. It was a widow, now aged fifty-two, who starred in the 
monumental galopade. 

The fair opened on the ninth in Quincy Hall — three hun- 
dred and eighty-two feet in length, divided into five halls, and 
crowded with booths and tables. A diorama of Charlestown 
showed the shaft as it would be after the widows had given 
their mites. A pianoforte presented by Chickering’s sold for 
$400 soon after the doors opened. There was a pin-cushion 
taken from the first prize captured by sailors in the Revolu- 
tion, and a Moorish cushion, gold-embroidered, which had a 
sentimental history. Ten steps farther on visitors could sign 
their names to engraved certificates testifying that they had 
paid a dollar toward the cause; a blushing maiden tied it up 
with a blush-pink ribbon. In the rotunda stood a twenty-foot 
replica of the monument, which the Whigs of Louisiana an- 
nexed for $200. “ The finest spirit animates every breast,” 
reported the Transcript. “ The ladies are all attention, all 
smiles, all civility.” A fairy godmother told flattering for- 
tunes. A mock post-office where visitors could buy “ a letter 
sheet of diluted nonsense,” to quote a contemporary satirist, 
did a big business. This leering cynic continues: 


She [the postmistress] directs the letters, smiles sweetly on the 
gentlemen, takes their bank-notes, and forgets the change, all in 


5 Mary C. Crawford, Romantic Days in Old Boston (Boston, 1912) , 245. 
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half a breath. Oh! a jewel of a postmistress is she; and when, after 
refreshing herself with some such little feat, she condescends to 
air herself at the window of her temporary residence, she looks 
perfectly divine. 


The same sour soul called the roll of the typical folderols: 


Here we have a rich display of articles, at once useful and 
ornamental; there are girls’ frocks, and boys’ trousers; a world of 
pantalettes, and a wilderness of night-caps; socks and guardchains 
for the gentlemen, scarfs and neck-ribbons for the ladies, silk 
purses, wash-leather spectacle-wipers, rug-work and worsted-work; 
smoking caps, slippers, reams of autographs, and a paradise of 
rag-babies. And, waving over all, is a brown sheeting banner 
bearing the solemn assurance that “ the change shall be returned.” 


Elsewhere were stands of imitation flowers, and a mysterious 
side-show, “ The Gentlemen’s Honor, price 10¢  — ** Those 
who have explored it maintain a most impenetrable silence.” 
Festoons everywhere; and at one end a refreshment saloon 
with a soda-fountain — the whole done in military style with 
tables under army tents, and garlands of muskets for decor, 
and a couch for aged veterans of the Revolution. In the 
entrance-hall a rotary press turned out copies of the fair’s 
daily paper, the Monument, edited by the ubiquitous Sarah 
J. Hale. 

Many a male stopped to chuckle over a satire in silk and 
mohair which embellished one table. This was a pin-cushion 
replica of the monument, an elaborate affair; miniature 
lady-dolls reached up pin-cushion blocks; while indolent men- 
dolls lolled about at a distance, smoking. This feminine 
pleasantry was pointed by the antics of the Whig convention 
which organized across the street in Faneuil Hall. The “ mon- 
ster demonstration ” prepared weeks in advance took place on 
the second day of the fair. At seven o’clock the henchmen 
gathered in their wards and marched to State Street, from 
which point the whole cavalcade proceeded to Bunker Hill, 
“the eminence consecrated by the blood of our patriotic 
fathers.”” The local Whigs, fifteen hundred strong, mounted 
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on white horses, presented a noble front in their uniforms 
of dark blue coats, white trousers, black hats, and Harrison 
medals. After them marched the Old Essex crowd, forming 
a phalanx around the Great Shoe from Lynn, seating twenty 
men and drawn by six white horses. The navy yard furnished 
a battalion of sailors. Then followed the Whigs of nineteen 
states, with pennoned sentiments. Triumphal arches spanned 
the route, and fair ladies leaned from wrought-iron balconies; 
everywhere were the Stars and Stripes, evergreens, mottoes, 
and huzzas. It was a five-mile march, but the last rank had 
not yet started when the first had attained the hill. Estimat- 
ing the crowd at sixty thousand, a Whig journal burbled: 





From the day when the Mayflower first landed our Pilgrim 
Fathers on the rocky and inhospitable coast of Plymouth to the 
present time, there never has, either in peace or war, been wit- 
nessed such a mighty gathering of freemen as was yesterday dis- 
played in the city.* 


On the familiar knoll Daniel Webster, president of the con- 
vention, thrust his hand in his waistcoat, bulged his chest, and 
sent out his blasts over an ocean of Whiggery; while behind 
him the jagged base of the monument betrayed his outcry. 
Here, fifteen years before, Webster had told another multi- 
tude, regarding this same projected obelisk, “ Let it rise till 
it meet the sun in his coming; let the earliest light of morning 
gild it, and parting day linger and play on its summit! ” And 
echo had answered, “ Let it! ” At present he addressed himself 
to another patriotic task, the confounding of all locofocos. 
He pointed with pride and viewed with alarm, and at the end 
it was found that Whiggery, to save the country, had adopted 
a declaration of principles which announced a belief in the 
constitution, public liberty, free speech, free press, and popu- 
lar education. “ Not a word,” says McMaster, “ was said on 
the great issues of the day.” Giant thought had been in ter- 


¢ J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1914) , VI, 586. 
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rific labor, and had given birth to the conviction that arson 
was illegal and rape should not be countenanced. The legions 
scattered in the pouring rain to meet in Faneuil Hall next day 
for more high cockalorum. 

All the week the ladies continued to ply their wares and 
wiles in Quincy Hall, disposing of hillocks of pin-cushions, 
dolls, hand-worked mottoes, pen-wipers, and dickies. Daily 
the Monument came out, drumming up custom for tables 
whose business was poor, printing sweet doggerel from the 
pens of Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Sigourney, advertising patheti- 
cally for the return of a lost breast-pin which was “ to its owner 
invaluable — it contains hair of her deceased husband ”’; and 
rebuking a journal for publishing the story of a “ noble- 
hearted, jolly tar, who, after having wandered about for some 
time, spied a lovely lady behind a table and said he would give 
twenty dollars for a kiss, which she at once offered.” Assailed 
for bringing the males into disgrace by the fair’s success, Mrs. 
Hale proved that the ladies were shedding glory upon their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, and that “ all New England 
men have the good sense to understand that their claim to be 
the ‘ lords of creation ’ is sufficiently established by the station 
they hoid in society.”” Mrs. Hale drew on the Bible, that handy 
anthology, citing from Leviticus how women helped build the 
tabernacle. 

The fair raised the money; and the money, on July 23, 
1842, raised the last stone to the apex of the monument. A 
cannon followed it by rope and pulley to the top, and fired 
a “ salute to call the people together to engage in the matins 
of Freedom.” * In Godey’s a female genius fired a poetic salute. 
She addressed Columbia: 


When yonder morning oped its eye 
Upon the finished pile, 

Your proud escutcheon floating high — 

Your Stars and Stripes of varied dye, 
Lit by the Day-God’s smile. 


7 Clement, Noble Deeds of American Women, 87-88. 
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Is it necessary to add that when, on June 17, 1843, the words 
of benediction were to be uttered, Daniel Webster again 
climbed the sacred eminence? It is of him that Godey’s lyrist 
cries: 


. . - he of giant thought once more 
In majesty arose, 
To flood the mount of glory o’er 
A tide of eloquence to pour 
From its own calm repose. 


On the last day of the fair, the editor of the Monument 
had played on the muted strings of farewell: 


And now we must say the parting word, which is always one 
of sadness. Though we are all glad that our task is accomplished, 
yet the thought that we part to meet no more here, probably 
many of us to meet no more in this life, will come, like a cloud 
over the sunshine of our hope, that tomorrow we shall be in our 
quiet homes. 


This from the staunch champion of home as woman's 
sphere! Let the feminist movement not be dated from Susan 
Anthonys or bricks heaved through ministerial windows in 
Downing Street. The women who had become by the 
eighteen-eighties the titanesses of whom Thomas Beer writes 
feelingly were not he-females, but meek wives and saintly 
widows who, under innocent guises, pushed the conventions 
back inch by inch, and finally sent them over the brink into 
the Victorian past. Humbly patriotic, they put over the 
Bunker Hill Monument; dabbling holily in philanthropy, 
they pushed their men into abolitionism; seeking higher edu- 
cation in order to rear better children and to make themselves 
more interesting to their husbands, they ended by occupying 
every field. 

Rebellion was beginning to show its feminine head in the 
tightly-laced and hoop-skirted eighteen-forties — or, if not 
rebellion, at least the prelude to it, the dawn of a superiority 
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complex. The monument fair was one of many episodes in 
which women proved to themselves that the “ lords of crea- 
tion” were so many tin gods. Thus if to-day a new matri- 
archate looms, one may find its initial urges in the under- 
rated pages of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 








HAWTHORNE’S READING 


AUSTIN WARREN 


ENERAL belief would have Hawthorne little of a book- 

man. An English visitor to the states, Augustus Sala, 
reported at home: “ Nobody ever saw him read....A 
friend who knew him well told me that on his shelves Haw- 
thorne had not twenty volumes, and that these even were of 
the most ordinary sort.” * No commentator on the American 
Note-Books but has been impressed by the absence from them 
of literary criticism, even of the most perfunctory. With ut- 
most latitude of pages and patience, Hawthorne delineates 
the landscape, common or uncommon; but when a bird tap- 
ping on his window pane interrupts his reading of Rabelais, 
it is the bird and not the author which prompts notation. 

Most readers who are also writers turn their literary ex- 
plorations to account by reviewing the books of other writers. 
They relish literary gossip and confide it to their letters and 
journals, where a curious posterity may gratify a similar taste. 
They compose critical essays. In their own work, they quote 
and cite or they borrow themes. Assuredly a strange lover of 
books, Hawthorne appreciably displayed none of these im- 
pulses. He read without the desire to exhibit his knowledge 
and taste or to sharpen his critical wits by dissecting the talents 
and tomes of others. That he was a keen and detached critic 
of his own work, with a clear sense of his own limitations and 
of the conditions under which he could create, any one ac- 
quainted with his prefaces and letters will acknowledge. But 
his own genius absorbed him; and he read for recreation, for 
escape, for historical backgrounds needed in his own tales, 
for the chance acquisition of motifs which might stimulate 
his own imagination — in short, for his own purposes. He 
was purely a creator to a degree which is rare to-day, when 
well-nigh every poet and novelist reviews for the weeklies, 
and was rare enough even in Hawthorne’s time. 
4 George Augustus Sala, My Diary in America (London, 1865) , 01, 25. 
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Nor had Hawthorne a relish for the fellowship of other 
writers. He possessed no intimates among them. Emerson, 
whom Mrs. Hawthorne coveted for her husband's friend, left 
him unwarmed. He responded but thinly to Melville’s exu- 
berant offers of comradeship. With Thoreau, Ellery Chan- 
ning, and Dr. Holmes he felt more sympathy or more ease, 
but his conversation with them seems never to have concerned 
literature. One of his friends, Dr. Loring, testifies that Haw- 
thorne sometimes discussed books keenly and powerfully; and 
with his publishers, Ticknor and Fields, he seems to have felt 
some inclination to comment on the state of things literary; 
but these were exceptions.? The generalization holds: Haw- 
thorne’s intimates, whether at college or afterwards, were 
men like Franklin Pierce, and Horatio Bridge, and William 
B. Pike — not literary folk. His talent required solitude, in- 
tellectual as well as external, for its development. It was not 
to be furthered by news of the latest literary movements and 
personalities. 

Not a scholar like Longfellow and Lowell, Hawthorne 
wrote but few and brief reviews. He rarely talked about books, 
rarely quoted them. But there can be no doubt that all 
through his life he read — not systematically or persistently, 
but widely and avidly, according to his needs and inclinations. 
“ A hearty devourer of books,” J. T. Fields called him; “ in 
certain moods it made very little difference what the volume 
before him happened to be.” 

His boyhood induction seems to have consisted, like Lamb’s, 
in being tumbled into a closet of good old English literature. 
“We were the victims of no educational pedantry,” testified 
his sister, Elizabeth. “ We always had plenty of books. . . .” * 
Obviously recalling his own early reading, Hawthorne de- 
scribed the “ solitary child, — left to such wild modes of cul- 
ture as he chooses for himself . . . , standing on tiptoe to 
pull down books from no very lofty shelf, and then shutting 


2 Moncure D. Conway, Life of Hawthorne (New York, 1890) , 107, note. 
8 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1884) , 1, 99. 
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himself up, as it were, between the leaves, going astray through 
the volume at his own pleasure, and comprehending it rather 
by his sensibilities and affections than his intellect. . . .” * 
At six, Hawthorne made the acquaintance of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Whenever he visited his grandmother, he was accustomed 
to take the old family copy to a large chair in a corner of the 
room near a window, and, without speaking, to read it by 
the hour.* The early impression was ineffaceable: Pilgrim’s 
Progress is the one book to which the unallusive Hawthorne 
constantly alludes in his own writing; and in conversation its 
“Slough of Despond,” “ Doubting Castle,” and like phrases 
seem to have served him and his family as their private and 
communal language. There can be little doubt, too, that it 
was Bunyan who begot and nurtured that moral allegory 
which became Hawthorne’s method of vision in his most char- 
acteristic tales. 

His other earliest favorites were Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and Thomson, whose Castle of Indolence afforded the boy 
particular delight. He first purchased with his own money 
The Faerie Queene, for which, as for Pilgrim’s Progress, he 
cherished a life-long affection.* The family owned an early 
edition of Sidney’s Arcadia, which he read assiduously for 
forty years. Before fourteen, Hawthorne had also become 
acquainted with Froissart, with Clarendon’s History, with 
some of the Waverley novels, with much of Rousseau,’ and, 
to the surprise but without the opposition of his family, had 
gone diligently through The Newgate Calendar, fertile 
ground for his later meditations on sin and crime.* 


4 Our Old Home, 150. Citations from Hawthorne are drawn from the 
Riverside Edition (Cambridge, 188s) . 

5 J. T. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 1871) , 44. 

© See Randall Stewart’s study, “ Hawthorne and The Fairie Queen,” in 
the Philological Quarterly, xu, 196-206, for an estimate of Spenser’s “ in- 
fluence.” 

7 In 1859 Hawthorne visited Clarens and wrote in his journals (French 
and Italian Note-Books, 535): “1 read Rousseau’s romance [La Nouvelle 
Héloise] with great sympathy, when I was hardly a boy; ten years ago, or 
thereabouts, I tried to read it again without success; but I think, from my 
feeling of yesterday, that it still retains its hold upon my imagination.” 

® George P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876) , 67, 73-74; 
Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 62. 
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That Hawthorne’s “ native propensities were toward Fairy 
Land” we should have known without his express admission 
or without the existence of his Gothicized versions of the 
Greek myths; but we might not have guessed a boyhood 
fondness for Dr. Johnson’s “ two stern and masculine poems,” 
“London” and “ The Vanity of Human Wishes,” and for 
Boswell’s Life.* One episode in Johnson’s career, the day of 
penance in the market-place at Uttoxeter, took persistent hold 
upon his imagination; and he later described the incident for 
children in Biographical Stories and for their elders in Our 
Old Home.” 

Elizabeth Hawthorne, describing her brother’s habits after 
his return from Bowdoin, asserts: “ He read a great many 
novels; he made an artistic study of them.” “ But already 
much earlier, before his departure for college, the novel had 
become Hawthorne’s especial interest. In 1819, he wrote his 
sister that he had been reading Waverley, The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, The Adventures of Ferdinand Fathom, and Roder- 
ick Random.** Hawthorne’s own creative mind was not that 
of Fielding and Smollett, but his taste far transcended his own 
scope, and boasted no fastidious refinement. Likely, however, 
he first read these vigorously masculine novelists without full 
comprehension of their realism, for when at last the American 
romancer visited England, he recorded, with apparent sur- 
prise, how faithfully they had delineated their countrymen. 
Poverty-stricken but hearty English women recalled “ Molly 
Seagrim and other heroines in Fielding’s novels.” Victorian 
England, he declared, “ is the unscrupulous old England of 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, Humphrey Clinker and 
Roderick Random; and in our refined era, just the same as 
at that more free-spoken epoch, this singular people has a cer- 
tain contempt for any fine-strained purity, any special squeam- 
ishness. . . .”* 


® Our Old Home, 150. 

10 Our Old Home, 161-168. 

11 Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 125. 
12 Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 105. 
18 Our Old Home, 333 and 286. 
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Scott’s name recurs in a letter Hawthorne wrote his sister 
the following year. He had just then bought The Lord of the 
Isles, which he liked as well as any of its author’s other poems. 
“ I shall read the ‘ Abbot’ . . . assoonas I can hire it. I have 
read all Scott’s novels except that. I wish I had not, that I 
might have the pleasure of reading them again.” * Haw- 
thorne’s first novel, Fanshawe, paid Scott the tribute of imita- 
tion.” Later, his admiration became affectionate and retro- 
spective; admitted of qualification. In “ P’s Correspondence ” 
he concedes that Scott could not hold, in 1845, the position 
which was his, by general acclaim, in 1820. “ The world, now- 
adays, requires a more earnest purpose, a deeper moral, and 
a closer and homelier truth than he was qualified to supply 
it with.” ** Commenting in 1846 on the American romancer, 
Simms, Hawthorne asserts that it is time to “ break up and 
fling away ” the worn-out mold which has been used in pro- 
ducing the historical novels of thirty years past — obviously 
an allusion to the method and the school of Scott.” 

His two visits to Abbotsford, made during the consulate at 
Liverpool, were, on the whole, disillusioning. The miniature 
and pinchbeck castle impressed him as false; and from it he 
concluded that Scott “ could not really have been a wise man, 
nor an earnest one, nor one that grasped the truth of life; he 
did but play. . . .” The conclusion disturbed Hawthorne: he 
regretted so dispassionate a view of “ his dwelling-place and 
his grave whom I had so admired and loved, and who had 
done so much for my happiness when I was young.” ** By way 
of partial restitution, Hawthorne registered his intention of 


14 The vogue of Childe Harold (18:2) drew away most of the admirers 
of Scott's tales in verse — though not Hawthorne, who seems never to have 
cared for Byron; and in 1814 Scott published Waverley. The Abbott appeared 
in 1820, the year in which Hawthorne wrote his sister. 

15 See Lathrop, Hawthorne, 126-132, and especially G. E. Woodberry, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston and New York, 1902) , 32. 

16 Mosses, 416. 

17 Stewart, “ Hawthorne’s Contributions to the Salem Advertiser”: Ameri- 
can Literature, v, 331. See note 35. 

18 English Note-Books, u, 273-274. 
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re-reading all Scott’s novels— which he did, and aloud to 
his family, after the return to Wayside. But there can be little 
doubt that, quite early, Scott’s method had come to seem ex- 
ternal, and that The Scarlet Letter was Hawthorne’s illustra- 
tion of the historical novel more deeply conceived, as revela- 
tory of the spirit and the philosophy rather than the events 
and the costumes of the past. 

In 1820, Hawthorne was also reading James Hogg’s Tales 
and Godwin. Caleb Williams he chose as, after Scott’s novels, 
his favorite; but he had also enjoyed St. Leon, the book which 
probably awakened his interest in the theme of earthly im- 
mortality, and Mandeville. “1 admire Godwin’s novels, and 
intend to read them all.” 

During his college years at Bowdoin, 1821-1825, Haw- 
thorne proved himself an indifferent student, excelling only 
at Latin and English composition. His liking for the Roman 
authors he preserved in later life. But presumably his reading 
widely transcended the texts of the curriculum: in his fresh- 
man year he had become a member of the Athenaean Society, 
which possessed its own library of eight hundred widely as- 
sorted volumes; and he made profit of this privilege.” It must 
have been during these years at Bowdoin that he met with 
the early novels of that native of Maine, John Neal, who, he 
writes in “ P’s Correspondence,” “ almost turned my boyish 
brain with his romances. . . .” * 

Three years after his graduation from Bowdoin, he became 
a “ proprietor ” of the Salem Athenzum, holding his share 
till 1839. The librarians’ records are still preserved; and the 
list of books and magazines borrowed by Hawthorne over- 
whelmingly refutes any notion that he was but little of a 
reader. A Salem friend described him as “ deeply engaged in 
reading everything he could lay his hands on. It was said 


” «6 


19 Lathrop, Hawthorne, 108. 

20 Lathrop, Hawthorne, 111, 119. 

21 Mosses, 426. Neal’s Logan appeared in 1822; his Randolph and Seventy- 
Six, in 1823. 
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in those days that he had read every book in the Athe- 
nzum ... ,” am exaggeration, of course, but hardly a fla- 
grant one.** 

The lists exhibit the catholicity of Hawthorne’s appetite.* 
He turned, as one might have guessed, to local histories like 
Felt’s Annals of Salem **— he selected those of Andover, 
Haverhill, Plymouth, Lynn, Scituate, Portland, and Nan- 
tucket, as well; he frequently drew out volumes of the Collec- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He relished 
books of travel and memoirs. Though he never learned to 
speak French with any ease, he read the language fluently; 
and his attention to French literature was persistent through- 
out this period. Montaigne, Pascal, Racine, Fénélon, La 
Harpe, the memoirs of Richelieu, the letters of Mme. de 
Maintenon; all appear on the list. The long sets of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, spokesmen of rival philosophies, he drew upon 
often.” 

The English poets bulk large; and they come impartially 
from ranks of the neo-classicists and the romantics. Hawthorne 
borrowed Pope’s Homer, Gifford’s Juvenal and Persius, 
Mickle’s Lusiad, Marlowe, Percy’s Reliques, Dryden, Prior, 
Gray, John Phillips, Crabbe, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats; and the native muse was represented by 
Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry (1829) . For English 
prose he selected Bacon, Feltham’s Resolves, Fuller’s Holy 
State, Jeremy Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium,* Defoe, Pamela, 


22 Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 47. 

23 See “ Books Read by Hawthorne 1828-1850. From the ‘ Charge Books’ 
of the Salem Athenzum ”: Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, Lxvimt 
(1932) , 65-87. An abridged list had already been printed in Lathrop, Haw- 
thorne, 340-343- 

24 Miss Peabody, his sister-in-law, testified that during his early bachelor 
years Hawthorne “ made himself thoroughly acquainted with the ancient his- 
tory of Salem, and especially with the witchcraft era... .” See Conway, 
Hawthorne, 31. 

25 In 1838, and again in 1843, Hawthorne made short forays into German, 
but he never mastered the language. See Stewart, American Literature, v, 
$20-321. 

26 In “ Egotism; or, the Bosom Serpent,” Elliston is the possessor of “ that 
bulky volume, the Ductor Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, full of cases of con- 
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Burke, Essays of Elia; for American, Increase Mather’s Re- 
markables, Samuel Mather’s Apology, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and the novels of Brockden Brown, of which Goodrich had 
published a collected edition in 1827. Beside Coleridge’s 
poetry, Hawthorne read — or sampled — four volumes of 
his prose, then influential among the transcendentalists: Aids 
to Reflection, The Friend, Biographia Literaria, and the 
posthumous Table-Talk. 

Scientific and pseudo-scientific books were not neglected. 
The list includes works on botany and zodlogy, Lavater, 
Combe the phrenologist, Babbage, Rush On the Human 
Voice, Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft.*" William Dun- 
lap’s History of the Art of Design supplied Hawthorne with 
the theme for a tale, “ The Prophetic Pictures.” And from 
the periodical literature of the day, even then voluminous, 
he is recorded as having drawn the Gentleman’s Magazine — 
many times, the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly, Black- 
wood’s, the European Magazine, the Westminster, the North 
American, the American Journal of Science, and twelve or so 
more.”* 

The Athenzum lists can not, however, be taken as a com- 
plete index to Hawthorne’s reading during the decade in 
which he was most free to explore. For example, when Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody made his acquaintance, in 1836, he had, 
though he had not drawn them from Salem’s chief library, 
read all Balzac’s work which had then appeared.” And Eu- 


science, and in which most men, possessed of a conscience, may find something 
applicable to their purpose.” 

27 In 1845, E. A. Duyckinck, editor of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
American Books, inquires: “how stands the prospect for the ‘ History of 
Witchcraft’ I whilom spoke of?” Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of 
Hawthorne (New York, 1893), 106. Evidently Duyckinck had suggested that 
Hawthorne write such a book. 

28 Hawthorne had, however, no great admiration for “ review-articles, 
on the old established model of the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and The 
North American,” doubting that the form could convey “ much real and 
profitable truth.” See his criticism of Simms’s Views: American Literature, 
V, 332- 

29 Lathrop, Hawthorne, 164. 
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génie Grandet (1833) and Le Pére Goriot (1834) must have 
been among the novels of which Hawthorne made, in the 
words of his sister, “ an artistic study.” 

Three or four of the sketches written toward the close of 
this period of reading and collected into Mosses show Haw- 
thorne literarily allusive. In “ The Hall of Fantasy ” he sees 
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. . . the statues or busts of men who in every age have been 
rulers and demigods in the realms of imagination. . . . The grand 
old countenance of Homer; the shrunken and decrepit form but 
vivid face of Aesop; the dark presence of Dante; the wild Ariosto; 
Rabelais’ smile of deep-wrought mirth; the profound, pathetic 
humor of Cervantes; the all-glorious Shakespear; Spenser, meet 
guest for an allegoric structure; the severe divinity of Milton; and 
Bunyan, moulded of homeliest clay, but instinct with celestial 
fire, — were those that chiefly attracted my eye. 


Indeed, this is obviously Hawthorne’s pantheon of the greatest 
creators.** Three novelists, he discovers, occupy conspicuous 
pedestals — Fielding, Richardson, and Scott; and he men- 
tions a fourth, whose bust occupies an obscure and shadowy 
niche, “ our countryman, the author of Arthur Mervyn,” 
Charles Brockden Brown. 

“ A Virtuoso’s Collection” includes references to Don 
Quixote, Cellini’s Autobiography, Spenser, Hudibras,* Shen- 
stone’s “ Schoolmistress,”” Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell,” Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, Dickens (Little Nell and Barnaby 
Rudge) , Washington Irving (Knickerbocker’s History) , Bry- 
ant, Halleck, Longfellow, Jones Very (Hawthorne’s fellow- 
townsman, “a poet whose voice is scarcely heard among us 


30 Mosses, 197-198. “ Hawthorne, we may be sure, made no pretension to 
knowledge which he did not actually possess” — thus Stewart, in American 
Literature, v, 328. If he characterized writers, however briefly, he had read 
them; or sampled them. He possessed none of Poe’s desire to appear more 
erudite than he was, and was never “ literary ” for purposes of exhibition. 

31 In Fanshawe (1828), Hawthorne followed, and but for once, Scott’s 
fashion of prefixing to each chapter a brief quotation. Three lines from 
Hudibras inaugurate the sixth chapter. 
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by reason of its depth”), Emerson, and William Austin’s 
“ Peter Rugg.” * 

“ P’s Correspondence,” which purports to be a letter writ- 
ten from London in 1845 by an American literary aspirant 
gone mad, projects into fantastic metamorphoses the careers 
of recent British authors: Burns, Scott, Byron, Gifford, Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Dickens. Two 
paragraphs given to Americans briefly characterize Channing, 
John Neal, Bryant, Halleck, Whittier, Longfellow, Brockden 
Brown, and Joel Barlow. The demented “ P ” is simply Haw- 
thorne free to speak with the half-serious, half-jesting latitude 
of the court fool: the dicta — when dicta emerge from fan- 
tasy — one does not doubt to be his own. 

Fancying, for example, that Shelley had lived on into mid- 
dle life, he passes judgment on what Shelley actually wrote: 


I consider the productions of his maturity superior, as poems, 
to those of his youth. They are warmer with human love... . 
The author has learned to dip his pen oftener into his heart, and 
has thereby avoided the faults into which a too exclusive use of 
fancy and intellect are wont to betray him. Formerly his page 
was often little more than a concrete arrangement of crystalliza- 
tions, or even of icicles, as cold as they were brilliant.** 


But Shelley's poetry, for all its remoteness from normal ex- 
perience, “ emitted a purer light than almost any other pro- 
ductions of his day, contrasting beautifully with the fitful 
and lurid gleams and gushes of black vapor that flashed and 
eddied from the volumes of Lord Byron ”’: so Hawthorne in 
“ Earth’s Holocaust,” another of his favorite schematic 
sketches, in which, with a view to determining their relative 
immortality, he put representative specimens of the world’s 
literature to the tests of fire.** 

In his whole career Hawthorne wrote but six book reviews. 
Five of these appeared in the Salem Advertiser during 1846- 

82 See T. W. Higginson, “ A Precursor of Hawthorne [William Austin] ”: 


the New York Independent, xx, 385-386. 
83 Mosses, 420. *4 Mosses, 447-448. 
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1847 while the author occupied a post at the custom-house.* 
Except for Evangeline, the books noticed were all issues in 
one or the other of Wiley and Putnam’s two series, Library of 
American Books and Library of Choice {i.e., mostly nine- 
teenth-century British] Reading; and it seems altogether 
probable that Hawthorne undertook this reviewing as a ges- 
ture of good will toward the then well-known and influential 
E. A. Duyckinck, editor for Wiley and Putnam, who had, 
probably at Hawthorne’s instigation, published Horatio 
Bridge’s Journal of An African Cruiser as the first number in 
the American series.** 

Hawthorne wrote Duyckinck: “I do not picque myself at 
all on these critical attempts. They are fruits of my official 
hours; and naturally I am no critic. I know well enough what 
I like, but am always at a loss to render a reason.” ** His 
modesty, though unquestionably sincere, must be pronounced 
excessive. Of the “ laws” of criticism, as laid down in Blair, 
Kames, and Professor Newman,** Hawthorne doubtless knew 
little; and perhaps he identified the art with judicial verdict 
on the basis of systematic principles. But he himself was well 
able to enunciate the “ reasons” for his likes and dislikes, 
and he did so, indeed, in acute characterizations which imply, 
if they do not state, his standards. 

Typee, with whose author he made no acquaintance before 
1850, he calls 


85 Dr. Randall Stewart has ably edited “ Hawthorne's Contributions to the 
Salem Advertiser” for American Literature, Vv (1934), 327-341- Quotations 
are drawn from his reprint. Hawthorne's sixth review criticized Whittier’s 
Supernaturalism of New England for the Literary World (Boston, April 17, 
1847), 1, 247-248. Of Whittier, either as poet or as prose writer, he had no 
high opinion, and he did not think well of this book. The topic, of course, 
keenly interested him. 

36 The Journal appeared as “ edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne.” For Haw- 
thorne’s transactions with Duyckinck on behalf of the book, see Bridge, Per- 
sonal Recollections, 97-106. 

81 American Literature, Vv, 330. 

38 Samuel P. Newman was professor of rhetoric at Bowdoin and was greatly 
impressed by his student’s powers (Lathrop, Hawthorne, 337). The char- 
acter of Newman's instruction may be gathered from his Practical System of 
Rhetoric, or the Principles and Rules of Style . . . (Andover, 1834) . 
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. a very remarkable work. . . . The book is lightly but vig- 
orously written; and we are acquainted with no book that gives 
a freer and more effective picture of barbarian life, in that un- 
adulterated state of which there are now so few specimens re- 
maining. . . . The narrative is skillfully managed, and in a liter- 
ary point of view, the execution of the work is worthy of the 
novelty and interest of its subject. 


In Dickens's Pictures from Italy he perceives its author's 
power of rendering “ the richly grotesque surface of life. . . . 
There seems to be no intellect employed in this operation — 
nor the slightest need of any — everything being effected by 
a quick pair of eyes, a sunny fancy, and a most genial heart.” 
Of Tom Hood’s poetry he remarks that 


The puns and conceits, which at first made him popular, were 
quite as proper to him as his highest attributes of power and 
beauty. . . . The truth seems to be, that Hood takes for his 
material the most common sympathies of mankind, and produces 
his effects by ingenuity rather than originality; but, all the while, 
his heart consents with his mind, and takes its equal share in the 
oddities of which the latter is so prolific. 


For W. G. Simms’s style, in his Views and Reviews, Haw- 
thorne finds penetrating and damning characterization: it is 
“ composed of very good words, exceedingly well put together; 
but instead of being imbued and identified with his subject, 
it spreads itself over it like an incrustation.” 

Hawthorne and Longfellow, though class-mates at Bow- 
doin, had been only slightly acquainted there. Twelve years 
after their graduation, however, the author of Twice-Told 
Tales sent a copy to Longfellow, who wrote a highly apprecia- 
tive notice of it for the North American Review. Thereafter 
their relations became distinctly friendly. The men’s anti- 
thetical temperaments precluded intimacy: Longfellow struck 
his contemporary as “ no more conscious of any earthly or 
spiritual trouble than a sunflower. . . .” Longfellow, too, was 
disturbed by “ the old dull pain that runs through all Haw- 
thorne’s writing ”; but undeniably both men valued the rela- 
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tionship: each wished the other well and each rejoiced at the 
other’s success.** Hawthorne's review of Evangeline, the theme 
of which he is said generously to have provided, could not be 
more cordial.“ The story is “as poetical as the fable of the 
Odyssey . . . [and] is told with the utmost simplicity — with 
the simplicity of high and exquisite art. . . .” A “ sweet and 
noble poem,” Evangeline was 


. . « written with no light hand, and in no hasty mood. The 
author has done himself justice, and has regard to his well-earned 
fame; and, by this work of his maturity—a poem founded on 
American History, and embodying itself in American life and 
manners — he has placed himself on an eminence higher than we 
had yet attained, and beyond the reach of envy. Let him stand, 
then, at the head of our list of native poets. 


Even the experimental hexameters find explicit praise. The 
“ cumbrous measure ” has proved “ beautifully plastic” and 
musical; indeed, the poem could not be conceived of as exist- 
ing in any other metre. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this judgment, 
unlikely as it is that Hawthorne would have troubled to write 
it save for the work of a friend. For all its fervent tone, there 
is no invocation of British and continental standards, no com- 
parison with Shelley or Tennyson. Longfellow is pronounced 
first among American poets, but who else was there — save 
Emerson, whose daring metric irregularities would not have 
passed Hawthorne’s muster even had his persistent optimism 
been bearable. Leaves of Grass did not make its first appear- 
ance before 1850; nor would it have altered Hawthorne’s judg- 
ment. His taste was certainly unexperimental and conserva- 
tive — for Tennyson and Longfellow, not Browning or Whit- 
man. 

From the publication of The Scarlet Letter onward, Haw- 


39 For the best statement of Hawthorne's relations with Longfellow, see 
Stewart's edition of The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
Haven, 1932) , 319-320. 

# See Conway, Hawthorne, 92-93. 
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thorne’s time was increasingly occupied by sustained writing, 
by the duties of the consulate at Liverpool, by the innumer- 
able calls upon the attention of an eminent author. He seems 
always to have read extensively, however, both to his family 
and to himself; he kept himself informed on current books; 
he renewed his acquaintance with his established favorites. 
At Lenox, he read aloud to his wife the new Ticknor edition 
of De Quincey. On subsequent occasions, he re-read the vol- 
umes with delight and selected eloquent passages for his chil- 
dren to study as models of style and diction. And in 1854, he 
wrote an indignant letter to his English friend Bright, up- 
braiding him because his review of De Quincey in the West- 
minster had lacked sufficient warmth.“ 

At Lenox, too, Hawthorne made the acquaintance of Mel- 
ville, whose Typee he had reviewed in 1846. Now, in 1850, he 
completed, with “ progressive appreciation,” the perusal of his 


new friend’s work. 


No writer [he declared in a letter to Duyckinck] ever put the 
reality before his reader more unflinchingly than he [Melville] 
does in “ Redburn” and “ White Jacket.” “Mardi” is a rich 
book, with depths here and there that compel a man to swim for 
his life. It is so good that one scarcely pardons the writer for not 
having brooded over it so as to make it a great deal better. 


And he wrote the same correspondent concerning Moby Dick, 
dedicated to himself: “What a book Melville has written! 
It gives me an idea of much greater power than his preceding 
ones.”” * 

Throughout his mature years, Hawthorne was a diligent 
reader of the Bible; and when his publisher would question, 
in proof-sheets, the use of a word, he would almost always 
cite Scripture as his authority. “ It was a great pleasure,” 
Fields recalled, “ to hear him talk about the Book of Job, and 
his voice would be tremulous with feeling, as he sometimes 


41 Caroline Ticknor, Hawthorne and his Publisher (Boston and New York, 


1913) , 83-85. 
42 Stewart, American Notebooks, 307. 
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quoted a touching passage from the New Testament.” To 
this same friend Hawthorne suggested that, to facilitate its 
reading for pleasure, the Bible ought, like Shakespeare, to be 
published in ten or twelve small, pocket-sized volumes.* 
From his English consulate, Hawthorne wrote to Fields'’s 
partner, W. D. Ticknor, a series of letters which, while chiefly 
concerned with professional and domestic affairs, show him 
more articulate in literary comment than was usual. Of the 
contemporary British poets, he mentions Allingham, Pat- 
more, Browning, and Tennyson. He personally encountered 
the first-named, relished the man, sent Ticknor his poems, 
and, hoping to find for them an American audience, re- 
quested that they be “ distributed to people tinctured with 
poetry and such nonsense. . . . There is great merit in some 
of the pieces. ‘ Cross Examination,’ for instance, is wonder- 
fully pithy. I can’t say I have read them all, for I dislike 
poetry.” ** This hostility to verse, reiterated in other letters 
and testified to by Fields, seems as near whim and pose as 
Hawthorne ever allowed himself; for his wide and life-long 
reading of poetry belied his words. Certainly, however, his 
taste was conventional, and, as has been noted, unfriendly to 
experimentation in form — to whatever seemed affected or 
obscure. Patmore’s Angel in the House he liked, for example, 
“ always excepting the measure, which has something of the 
lame-dromedary movement which poets nowadays seem so 
partial to.”” Of Browning he wrote: “ I have tried to read him, 
but without much success. I wish the poets nowadays would 
not sing in such devilish queer measures. It bothers me hor- 
ribly; and as regards these poems, I cannot understand a tenth 
part of them.” “ For Hawthorne, Tennyson was the “ one 
poet of our day.” Touching one finds his account, in the Eng- 
lish Note-Books, of seeing Tennyson without daring to accost 
the sacred laureate: “ Gazing at him with all my eyes, I liked 


43 Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 94-95. 
44 Letters to Ticknor, 1, 102. 


45 Howard M. Ticknor, “ Hawthorne as Seen by his Publisher”: the 
Critic, xtv (1904) , 53. 
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him well, and rejoiced more in him than in all the other won- 

ders of the [Manchester Art] Exhibition. . . .” 
Hiawatha, which appeared during his consulate at Liver- 

pool (1855), Hawthorne was happy to find that he liked. 


It seems to me perfectly original [he wrote Ticknor] the annexa- 
tion of a new dominion to our poetical territories; and he [Long- 
fellow] seems to have caught the measure and rhythm from the 
sound of the wind among the forest boughs. . . . It puts my esti- 
mate of his originality a peg higher; and I love to see him still 
on the ascent.*? 


Other comments he offered on the current state of na- 
tional letters. The decade of the 1850’s was producing a vul- 
gate and strongly sentimental fiction such as the country had 
not before experienced. Then flourished those fertile and 
voluble ladies, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Mary Jane 
Holmes, Augusta Ann Evans, and Maria S. Cummins. Their 
products commanded a less discriminating and hence a far 
wider public than such “ classical ” novelists as Hawthorne; 
and their immense success spurred him to pen, in 1855, a half- 
humorous, half-resentful tirade. 


America is now wholly given over to a damned mob of scribbling 
women [he wrote Ticknor] and I should have no chance of suc- 
cess while the public is occupied with their trash, and should be 
ashamed of myself if I did succeed. What is the mystery of these 
innumerable editions of the “ Lamplighter,” and other books 
neither better nor worse? — worse they could not be, and better 
they need not be, when they sell by the 100,000 . . . ? 


46 English Note-Books, 1, 530-531. 

47 Letters to Ticknor, 1, 114-115. Stewart, in his edition of the American 
Notebooks, 317, quotes a letter from Hawthorne to Longfellow, written in 
1864: “I take vast satisfaction in your poetry, and take very little in most 
other men’s; except it be the grand old strains [doubtless those of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton] that have been sounding all through my life.” 

48 Letters to Ticknor, 1, 75. The Lamplighter, by Maria S. Cummins, was 
written when its author, a native of Salem, was twenty-seven. Immediately 
popular, it sold over forty thousand copies in the first few weeks, and, when 
re-published in England, in France, and in Germany, found a wide popularity 
in all three countries. 
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In another letter, “ Fanny Fern,” whose Ruth Hall (1855) 
he had just been reading with avowed pleasure, moved him to 
an analysis of female authorship: 


The woman writes as if the Devil was in her; and that is the only 
condition under which a woman ever writes anything worth read- 
ing. Generally women write like emasculated men, and are only 
to be distinguished from male authors by greater feebleness and 
folly; but when they throw off the restraints of decency, and come 
before the public stark naked, as it were, — then their books are 
sure to possess character and value.* 


One distinguished Englishman requested Hawthorne to 
recommend to him half-a-dozen unfamiliar American books. 
Only three definitely eligible titles presented themselves: 
Walden, Mrs. Howe’s Passion Flowers,” and Up-Country 
Letters. 


Possibly Mrs. Mowatt’s “ Autobiography ” ** might make a fourth 
([Slawthorne wrote Ticknor] and Thoreau’s former volume [A 
Week] a fifth.** You understand that these books must be not 
merely good, but must be original, with American characteris- 
tics. . . . Whittier’s book [Literary Recreations (1854) ] is poor 
stuff. I like the man, but have no high opinion either of his 
poetry or prose.** Send Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers.” He is very 
little known in England, and I take that to be the best thing he 
has written.** 


The novel was naturally Hawthorne’s special domain; and 
it would seem that none of his contemporaries who worked 


49 Letters to Ticknor, 1, 78. “ Fanny Fern” was the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Sara Willis Parton. 

50 “ These are admirable poems of Mrs. Howe’s, but . . . . However,I . . . 
esteem her beyond comparison the first of American poetesses.” Letters to 
Ticknor, 1, 29-30. See also m1, 50. 

51 Published pseudonymously in 1852, the book was written by Lewis Wil- 
liam Mansfield. Hawthorne had already praised the book to his American 
friends: Letters of Charles Eliot Norton (Boston and New York, 1913) , 1, 88. 

52 Mrs. Mowatt’s plays Hawthorne pronounced “ silly enough to be pleas- 
ant reading”: Letters to Ticknor, 1, go. 

58 For another effort of Hawthorne's to introduce Thoreau to the English, 
see the English Note-Books, i, 233. 

54 See note 35. 55 Letters to Ticknor, 1, 63-64. 
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in that genre escaped him. Of Dr. Holmes’s medicated fictions, 
only Elsie Venner (1861) appeared in Hawthorne’s lifetime; 
it was one of the last books he read, and, shortly before his 
death, he had taken it up for a second time.** Besides the major 
trio of English novelists, he knew the work of Reade, of all 
three Brontés, of G. P. R. James," and of Trollope. For the 
Barchestrian, whose novels he apparently had not encoun- 
tered before he reached England, Hawthorne expressed an 
especial admiration. Trollope’s books, he wrote Fields, 


. + - precisely suit my taste; solid and substantial, written on the 
strength of beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just as 
real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth and 
put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going about 
their daily business and not suspecting that they were made a 
show of. And these books are as English as beefsteak . . .-still I 
should think that the human nature in them would give them 
success anywhere.** 


Hawthorne’s taste for novels obviously did not restrict itself 
to the “ romance,” of which he himself was master. 

There has rarely been a less bookish author than Haw- 
thorne. Pilgrim’s Progress would seem to have been the one 
work which exercised any deep or persistent influence upon 
him. When he sat down to write, it was — literally and meta- 
phorically — in a bare room populated only by the creatures 
of his own imagination. But in his leisure he read widely in 
both older literatures and contemporary publications. Never 
a collector of books, never a professional critic, possessed of 
no desire to judge the work of others or even to articulate 
his impressions except by the way and in brief, he was, how- 
ever, always a bookman, eager and catholic. 

56 Lathrop, Hawthorne, 233. 

57 Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 63; English Note-Books, u, 578; Our 


Old Home, 170. 
58 Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 63. 











CHRISTMAS, THE UPSTART 
IVOR DEBENHAM SPENCER 


the year of our Lord 1935, there is no holiday more gen- 
erally honored in New England, and none more loved, 
than the anniversary of the birth of Jesus Christ. The many 
happy ways in which the day is celebrated at the present time 
make it particularly hard for us to realize that not one hun- 
dred years ago the festival was regarded disapprovingly by 
the great majority of New Englanders. Christmas is, never- 
theless, no more than an upstart in New England, and Thanks- 
giving and even the Fourth of July can boast a more ancient 
and a more general observance. That Christmas was under 
a ban in colonial times is a fact fairly well known, but the 
survival of that ban into the middle of the nineteenth century 
has received little attention in print. In view of the virtual 
neglect of this point, the publication of still another article on 
Christmas may, perhaps, be justified.* 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, Christmas had 
been established as a regular holiday in England for hun- 
dreds of years. The festivities were not of the sort we know 
to-day. Far from being the new-born “ Son of Man,” the in- 
fant to whom the three kings brought their gifts, Christ served 
rather as the “ Lord of Misrule,” patron of riotous celebra- 
tion. It was in his name that the wassail-bowl passed and toasts 
were given, and before the prolonged feasting was over, the 
jails were usually filled with drunken roisterers. To pious 
churchmen, all this intemperate brawling was offensive, and 
as the Puritans grew in strength during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, they favored the idea of completely 
abolishing the observance. More prudent counsel, more 
knowledge of human nature, would have suggested an in- 


1 The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to certain members of the 
department of history at Brown University: to Professor J. B. Botsford, for 
the initial impulse; also to Professor J. M. Morse; and to Professor J. B. 
Hedges, in particular, for repeated encouragement and advice in the writ- 
ing of this article. 
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crease of emphasis on the spiritual side of the occasion and a 
minimizing of the joys of the flesh. Unfortunately, however, 
Puritans were unwilling to compromise. Once they had got 
control of the government and had begun to make over their 
country to suit their own taste, among the first measures they 
passed through parliament was an act of the year 1647, which 
prohibited all observance of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide. 

The great majority of Englishmen, as might have been 
foreseen, thought this law highly objectionable, but it was 
vigorously enforced, as Mr. John Evelyn found out to his 
sorrow. In 1657 he recorded in his Diary: 


25 December. I went to London with my Wife, to celebrate 
Christmas-day, Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter chapell, on 
7 Michah, v. 2. Sermon ended, as he was giving us the Holy 
Sacrament, the chapell was surrounded with souldiers, and all 
the communicants and assembly surprized and kept prisoners by 
them, some in the house, others carried away.” 


A number of the captives were sent off to jail, but Evelyn 
was lucky enough to be released, after long questioning. His 
captors asked, inter alia, why he observed “ the superstitious 
time of the Nativity,” a question that was characteristic of the 
Roundhead point of view. With the welcome restoration of 
Charles II all the laws of the period of rebellion and cant were 
wiped from the statute-books, and the mass of the people re- 
sumed their celebration of Christmas. In the course of years, 
moreover, even the Puritans of England gradually gave up 
their opposition to the day, particularly as a more orderly 
observance of it came into fashion and favor. 

Meanwhile New England was being settled. Whereas in 
the mother country the Puritans had been too weak numeri- 
cally to retain permanent control, in New England their rep- 
resentatives became dominant and shaped the entire course of 

2 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1, 954; The Diary of John 


Evelyn, William Bray and H. B. Wheatley, Editors, (London, 1906) , 11, 95. See 
also 1, 50, 74, 80, and 96. 
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social and religious life. It was not to be expected, therefore, 
that Christmas would be able to escape attack. Only five 
weeks after the Pilgrims reached the shores of Massachu- 
setts their sentiment on the subject was tested with a result 
that made evident their unyielding hostility to any notice of 
the day. The holiday was not observed, the time being spent 
in constructing a much-needed shelter from the elements. Nor 
was this labor performed merely in obedience to the demands 
of the moment: it arose rather out of profound dislike for any 
celebration, for the preceding day, a Sabbath, had been spent 
in the most scrupulous idleness. Of Monday, December 25, 
on the other hand, Governor Bradford takes care to state that 
“no man rested all that day.” Moreover, because the stock of 
beer was running low, it was decided to select that very time 
for putting the passengers on a water ration. To the ship- 
master, who was probably not a Puritan, this seemed to be 
carrying things a bit too far, and when evening came, he 
caused them to have some beer, notwithstanding the shortage. 
So the first Christmas in New England received recognition in 
spite of the Pilgrim conscience.* 

Before another yuletide came around, the little vessel 
called the Fortune sailed into Plymouth, bearing nearly two 
score settlers. Governor Bradford felt that the new arrivals, 
mostly young men, were a turbulent lot, but on Christmas 
day, when many pleaded that work was against their con- 
science, he consented to spare them until they were better 
informed. The sequel proved that they did not regard the day 
as merely a matter of conscience, for by noon they were play- 
ing “ pitch-the-bar ” and “ stool ball ” in the streets. This was 
too much for the governor; he said it was against his con- 
science that they should play while others labored, and he 
made an end to the games.* 

A similar hostility to Christmas prevailed among the found- 

% William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, W. C. 
Ford, Editor, (Boston and New York, 1912), 1, 176-177; Mourt’s Relation, 


H. M. Dexter, Editor, (Boston, 1865) , 66-67. 
* Bradford, Plymouth, 1, 231 and 244. 
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ers of the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, most of whom 
came over during the decade of 1630-1640. The presence of 
some Anglicans, however, made it difficult to eliminate the 
celebration by informal pressure, and the general court was 
led to pass a law against it. The measure, dated in May, 1659, 
read: 


For preventing disorders arising in seuerall places within this 
jerisdiccion, by reason of some still observing such Festiualls as 
were superstitiously kept in other countrys, to the great dishonnor 
of God and offence of others, it is therefore ordered by this Court 
and the authority thereof, that whosoeuer shall be found observ- 
ing any such day as Christmas or the like, either by forbearing of 
labour, feasting, or any other way . . . shall pay for euery such 
offence fiue shillings, as a fine to the county. 


The act also forbade what were termed “ vnlawfull games, as 
cards, dice, etc.” * Connecticut never passed such a law, but in 
practice the holiday was, nevertheless, under ban.* Rhode 
Island, noted from the beginning for religious toleration and 
a diversity of sects, naturally did not attempt to check the 
celebration, but most of its people disregarded the day of 
their own free will. 

At the time that Massachuseits adopted its prohibitory law, 
Puritanism as a political force was already fast waning in 
England and before long it lost control of the machinery of 
state. In New England, on the contrary, the Puritans contin- 
ued to control affairs for nearly two centuries. Comparatively 
few immigrants arrived in the long period between 1640 and 
about 1820, and facilities for communication with other parts 
of the world were rather poor, so that New England was able 
to preserve its provincial society almost intact.’ This meant, 
among other things, that the opposition to Christmas was 
maintained. It is not to be denied that Massachusetts did 

5 Records of . . . Massachusetts, 1v, Part 1, 366-367. 

6 Annual Report of the American Historical Association for . . . 1898: 
Walter F. Prince, “ An Examination of Peters’s ‘ Blue Laws,’” 115. 


7 In the other North American colonies, Christmas was usually observed, 
though in varying forms. 
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finally withdraw the objectionable statute, in 1681, but the 
step should be interpreted as representing merely formal 
obedience to the demands of the British government.* In 
reality, the whole weight of Puritan custom continued to 
suppress any celebration of Christmas for the better part of 
two hundred years. 

Almost from the beginning of that period, however, there 
were present certain minority groups that kept the day. Of 
these, by far the most important were the scattered Anglican 
establishments. A second religious denomination that ob- 
served the day was the French Huguenot church, but this 
group was always very small in numbers in New England; it 
was represented by an organized church in Boston as early as 
1687.° The first Episcopal church in New England was formed 
at Boston in 1686, a year before the Huguenot establishment. 
Despite the irregularity of its services in the initial year, 
Christmas was not neglected. Refusal of the Congregational 
bodies to allow Anglican rites to be held in their meeting- 
houses forced the Episcopalians to observe the day at the 
town-house, where Governor Andros attended with “a Red- 
Coat going on his right hand and Captain George [com- 
mander of the frigate which had brought Andros to the col- 
ony] on his left.” ** Within a generation, Episcopal churches 
had been established at several points throughout New Eng- 
land. In the Narragansett country, the Rhode Island “ South 
County ” of to-day, there grew up a particularly strong group 
of Anglicans, composed, incidentally, of slave-holding plant- 
ers; these men made a long holiday every Christmas-tide, 
spending two weeks at making merry."* 


8 Records of . . . Massachusetts, v, 322; George E. Ellis, The Puritan Age 
and Rule in the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 1629-1685 (Boston and 
New York, 1888), 122. 

® Samuel G. Drake, The History and Antiquities of Boston (Boston, 
1857) . 467-469. 

10 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v: The Diary of Samuel 
Sewall, 1674-1729, 1, 163. 

11 Alice M. Earle, Customs and Fashions in Old New England (New York, 
1893) , 216. 
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The Episcopal observance of Christmas had a seductive in- 
fluence upon many of the rank-and-file New England Con- 
gregationalists, especially upon the children. Not only did it 
mean an extra holiday, but the service Christmas morning 
was itself attractive, for the church windows were cheerfully 
lighted with candles; the interior was decorated with ever- 
greens, and pleasant music accompanied the exercises. Puri- 
tan preservers of public morals did their best to nullify this 
exotic and highly dangerous attraction. One who reads the 
diary kept by Judge Samuel Sewall of Boston finds that old 
Puritan recording happily that his son Joseph did not attend 
the Episcopal service, although several of the other boys did. 
The judge also remonstrated with his fellow-citizens, as is 
shown by the following entry of January 4, 1699, with refer- 
ence to the Huguenot service: “ This day I spake with Mr. 
Newman about his partaking with the French church on the 
25. December on account of its being Christmas-day, as they 
abusively call it.” The pious old judge seems to have regarded 
the word “ Christmas ” as an instance of profanity. Year in and 
year out until the time of his death early in the eighteenth 
century he noted with profound joy that carts still came to 
town and shops remained open on “ 25. December ”’.* 

Cotton Mather, the archpriest of Puritanism, was likewise 
on the watch. In 1711 he discovered that a number of young 
people, many of them belonging to his own congregation, had 
held what we should call a Christmas party. This was a heavy 
blow, for Mather felt that it meant spiritual corruption, and 
would “ provoke the Holy One to give them up to eternal 
Hardness of Heart.” He decided to “ prevent such Follies for 
the Time to come.” Next Christmas, accordingly, he attacked 
those who kept the day, arguing that the exact time of Christ’s 
birthday was unknown, but placing chief stress upon the 
gaiety which usually accompanied the observance. Mather 
asked: “ Can you in your Conscience think, that our Holy 


12 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v, 354, 466, and 491; VI, 
316 and 346. 
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Saviour is honoured, by Mad Mirth, by long Eating, by rude 
Revelling; by a Mass fit for none but a Saturn or a Bacchus, 
or the Night of a Mahometan Ramadan?” He answered the 
question himself: it was not possible to think so! He went on 
to say that at the birth of Christ a multitude of the heavenly 
host was heard praising God, and queried whether human 
beings could, on the anniversary of that event, “. . . take the 
Time to Please the Hellish Legions, and to do Actions that 
have much more of Hell than of Heaven in them? ” If they 
continued to do such things, Mather warned, the burning 
wrath of God would break forth amongst them.” 

It might be thought that Sewall and Mather represented 
merely the ministerial class, and that the ordinary Congrega- 
tionalists were friendly to the day, whether openly or other- 
wise. Fortunately enough, there is evidence to the contrary in 
certain incidents which occurred at Marblehead in 1729 and 
1730. On Christmas day, 1729, the Reverend John Barnard of 
that town delivered an attack upon the Episcopal observance. 
Afterwards, some members of his congregation “ frequently 
and loudly” upbraided Episcopalians 

. - even in the very Streets, with such Tauntings as these: — 
What is become of your Christmas-Day now; for Mr. B———d has 
proved it to be Nothing else but an Heathenish Rioting? — Will 
you never have done with your Popish ceremonies, — ? 


George Pigot, the rector of the Anglican group, was forced 
to preach a sermon in defence of his faith, “ by way of Anti- 
dote and in Order to repel the Stream of their Insolence, and 
my own People’s Dissatisfaction.”” He made his reply to Barn- 
ard on the following Sunday, January 4, 1730; it was printed 
for general circulation by the church-wardens and vestry." 
Obviously, Pigot’s church was on the defensive against an ag- 
gressive majority of non-observers. 

18 7 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vim: Diary of Cotton 


Mather, 1681-1724, , 146-147; Cotton Mather, Grace Defended (Boston, 
1712), 18, 20-21. 


14 George Pigot, A Vindication of the . . . Observation of Christmas Day 
(Boston, 1731). 
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For the first one hundred years, the admonitions of men 
like Mather and Barnard were listened to, it would seem, and 
the force of New England Puritanism remained strong, caus- 
ing Christmas to be looked upon as a sacrilegious yet semi- 
pagan ceremony, a breeder of drunkenness and disorder. As 
the eighteenth century wore on, however, the strength of that 
way of life began to ebb, and the festival made some friends 
outside the Episcopal church. Take the instances in the life 
of the Reverend Manasseh Cutler, one of the shrewdest men 
who ever drove a hard bargain with an American congress. 
In 1765, he attended an Anglican Christmas service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and eight years later he himself preached a 
Christmas sermon from his Congregational pulpit at Ipswich, 
on Sunday, December 26. There was also Parson Thomas 
Robbins of East Windsor, whose long career in the ministry 
extended well into the nineteenth century. On December 25, 
1799, he started to teach school at Danbury; seven years after- 
ward he spent the morning of the Nativity watching the 
slaughter of some hogs by his father, and enjoyed the after- 
noon in attendance at the weekly concert. Yet in 1812 he 
went to an Episcopal holiday ceremony, and in later life he 
attended that service virtually every year.** 

By the early nineteenth century, the high-church observ- 
ance of Christmas had become an example that large numbers 
of people were beginning to follow, and the fulminations of 
hard-shell religious leaders were no longer given the hearing 
previously accorded them. Children, always allowed more 
privileges than their elders, now went to the holiday rites al- 
most as a matter of course. They liked to hear the pleasant 
music in‘a festive house of worship, and their parents made 
very little objection. It was the recollection of George W. 
Curtis, who passed his boyhood at Providence in the 1830's, 
that “ the sonorous bell of St. John’s ” was the only one tolled 

15 William Parker Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler, Life, Journals, and Cor- 
respondence of the Reverend Manasseh Cutler (Cincinnati, 1888), 1, 9, 44; 


Diary of Thomas Robbins, Increase N. Tarbox, Editor, (Boston, 1886), 1, 
103-104, 309, 537, 612, 880; 11, 77-78, and passim. 
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there on Christmas eve, and that, to many a child of the city, 
“ the airy music of that evening bell, and the cheerful church 
next morning, dressed with aromatic hemlock sprays, were 
his only Christmas.” ** 

It could not have been difficult to win children over to a 
liking for Christmas as a holiday. “ Popery ” had few terrors 
in the face of boyish enthusiasm for an additional day without 
school, and especially for one which carried with it so admir- 
able a custom as that of making presents. When, in the 1820's 
and 1830's, the newspapers began their campaign of Christmas 
advertisements, with an occasional “ Christmas or Holiday 
Offering,” consisting chiefly of clothes, books, and the illus- 
trated annuals then popular, the children of the low-church 
denominations must have asked their parents for gifts to 
match those of the Episcopal children.” One can almost hear 
that eternal argument: “So-and-so has a new present, and 
why can’t I have one?” These juvenile converts of the early 
nineteenth century did not lose their liking for the new festi- 
val even after they had grown up. The statements of Cutler 
and Robbins and Curtis clearly show that the old moral stern- 
ness of New Englanders was relaxing. The change can perhaps 
be explained, in part, as a result of their altered life, for with 
the passing of the frontier from this section of the country, 
there was less need than formerly for so rigorously ascetic a 
philosophy as that of the founders. Probably a more conclu- 
sive answer is to be discovered in the break-down of New Eng- 
land's protracted isolation and the introduction of influences 
from the outside. 

The second quarter of the century saw the arrival of nu- 
merous Irish and French-Canadian immigrants who brought 
with them their habit of keeping the holiday. When the forces 
of the Catholic church were added to those of the Episcopal, 


16 Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Lxvit (1883) , 15. See also the recol- 
lections of a Boston newspaperman, in an editorial in the Boston Daily 
Courier, December 25, 1858. 

17 From the numerous newspapers consulted, it is overwhelmingly evident 
that extensive advertising of gifts did not begin until the 1840's. 
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the numbers of people who observed Christmas were no 
longer in a hopeless minority. Little comment was made by 
contemporaries upon the fact, but occasional items are avail- 
able in the news-columns of the day, as when at Boston one 
Edward McKenna was arrested, Christmas day, on the charge 
of stealing a goose from the Blackstone Market. The magis- 
trate released poor Mr. McKenna, but the goose never got to 
the latter’s holiday table, for it was returned to the market.”* 

Not only were new elements present in the population, but 
new ideas were streaming in from the outside, in that news- 
papers and magazines were beginning to publicize the cus- 
toms of Europe and of other parts of America. New England- 
ers were told by the press that down in Washington the two 
houses of the congress adjourned for three days because of 
the holiday, “ taking one day to prepare for Christmas and an- 
other to recover from its effects’; while the interesting ob- 
servance of the holiday at New York also attracted attention. 
It was the English tradition which received the greatest 
notice. Descriptive sketches of the type of Washington Irving’s 
famous “ Bracebridge Hall ” were published repeatedly. For 
instance, when the North American Review, then edited in 
Boston, discussed William Howitt’s Rural Life of England, 
in 1840, five long pages on the English yuletide were re- 
printed verbatim.’® 

Whatever the motivating factors may have been — whether 
the Episcopal example, which gained new influence as the 
old Yankee sternness began to soften, or the propaganda of 
shop-keepers, or exterior forces such as new racial stocks and 
the tendency of alien traditions to break into New England's 
intellectual isolation — the time came when the whole sec- 
tion yielded to good-natured celebration of the holiday. The 
period of transition may be limited to the years between 1840 
and 1860, with the results becoming clearly evident in the 


18 Boston Daily Courier, December 27, 1852. 
19 Christian Watchman, January 2, 1846; Providence Daily Journal, De- 
cember 25, 1848; North American Review, Lil, 457-479- 
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second of those two decades. Even back in the 1820's, some 
newspapers had pointed out the joyfulness of family reunions 
at the end of the year, “ while the wintry storm howls with- 
out,” and the happiness of children in receiving presents,” 
and had asked that the meeting-houses be opened for religious 
observance.** Now, as the years rolled on through the middle 
of the century, people began whole-heartedly to take up the 
custom of keeping Christmas. 

Adherents of the old philosophy did not, it would seem, 
yield without a struggic — if the public diatribe which the 
Reverend T. T. Waterman, a Congregational pastor in Provi- 
dence, delivered against the festival be thought characteristic. 
He reasoned, as had Cotton Mather, that the day of the Na- 
tivity was not known, added that there was no warrant in 
the Bible for such an observance, and remarked that the sig- 
nificance of Christ was most properly revealed in the Last 
Supper. His final contentions were that: “ IV. The observance 
of this festival is attended with a fearful amount of reckless 
mirth and impious feasting. . . . V. This festival is claimed 
to be of human or Popish origin. . . .” Points four and five 
were apparently the crucial ones to Waterman, for he obvi- 
ously regarded the “ Lord of Misrule” as still a dangerous 
threat, and considered the pope synonymous with the devil! 
Mr. A. H. Vinton, who was studying Episcopal theology in 
New York at that time, wrote a reply to Waterman. Acknowl- 
edging that December 25 was accepted merely by custom as 
Christ’s birthday, he defended the festival as delightful to 
man and honorable to God. When Waterman insisted, said 
Vinton, that the high church conform to “ the Procrustean 
standard of his own system,” it was the Congregationalist who 
verged “closest upon Popery; and upon that part of Popery 
that is chiefly to be abhorred . . . intolerance . . . infalli- 
bility.” * 

90 Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal (Providence) , December 27, 1821. 


21 Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal, December 25, 1823, quoting the 
Boston Patriot. 


22 T. T. Waterman, Lecture on the Christmas Festival (Providence, 1835) , 
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The New England Baptists were likewise long unwilling to 
recognize the new holiday. Their Christian Watchman, pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Baptist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts, even as late as 1835, failed to make any com- 
ment upon Christmas, although in that year its weekly issue 
appeared upon that day. Five years afterwards, its issue again 
coincided with Christmas, and the editor was then moved to 
remark that “ This day is usually regarded as the birthday of 
our blessed Saviour. . . .” He added, however, that its im- 
portance should be minimized, because Easter was “an infi- 
nitely greater occasion for joy,” from a purely religious point 
of view. 

No matter what Waterman and his kind might think, the 
old order of things was very definitely passing. An editorial 
published by the Boston Centinel in 1835 makes this fact 
abundantly clear. Stating that New Englanders were likely 
“to consider themselves as the most truly Christian people in 
the world,” the editor of the Centinel said that they probably 
exhibited more indifference to the birthday of their Savior 
than did any other professed Christians. He remarked that 
all over Europe the approach of the day was greeted with 
joy and gladness, and he went on as follows: 


Nor is the anniversary neglected throughout the civilized part of 
the American continent, excepting in the New England states. 
Here, comparatively speaking, it appears to be in little estimation. 
Most of the Christian churches are closed, and the people pursue 
their ordinary avocations. [He must have meant vocations.] We 
presume that the cause of this deficiency is owing to the deeply 
rooted prejudices of our ancestors. Having fled from intolerance, 
and from what they deemed the oppressions of the established 
episcopal hierarchy, they brought with them unconquerable preju- 
dices against all the forms, ceremonie [sic] and festivals of the 
English Church. Thus, while they came over here protesting 


a pamphlet in the Rider Collection of the John Hay Library, Brown Univer- 
sity; Vinton’s anonymous Review of the Reverend Mr. Waterman’s Lecture 
(Providence, 1835) , also in the Rider Collection. 
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against intolerance at home, they practiced an intolerance still 
more rigid. Hence it was, probably, that they soon began to 
proclaim the annual Thanksgiving days, in contradistinction, or, 
in common parlance, in opposition to the Christmas festival of 
the established church. . . . 


The Centinel concluded by asking for more general observ- 
ance.** 

A dozen years later, “ Puritan intolerance ” was again con- 
demned by a Boston paper, this time the Daily Journal. Hark- 
ing back to the Massachusetts law of 1659, which has been 
quoted above, the editor ventured to ask that people emulate 
the “ many virtues ” of the Puritans, but avoid their intoler- 
ant spirit, “ which led them into many absurdities.” Six years 
afterwards, the same news-sheet advised “ no carper or cynic ” 
to intimate that the day was a “ relic of Popish superstition 
or ceremony.” ** Perhaps Boston newspapers had already be- 
come susceptible to the feelings of their Irish-American read- 
ers! However that may be, New England had at last grown 
up sufficiently to tolerate criticism of itself. Old taboos were 
losing their power. 

There remains the question of just when the holiday en- 
tered New England life. The answer to this question is not 
easy to find. The evidence most readily available is offered 
here. The stopping of the news-presses on Christmas, the in- 
crease in the sale of gifts, the closing of banks, the shutting-up 
of shops and stores, and, finally, the recognition of the day 
by the Congregationalists and Baptists, and other denomina- 
tions of the more distinct Protestant stripe —all these facts, 
listed in chronological sequence, so far as any can be deter- 
mined, point to the approximate time when Christmas came 
to be accepted as a holiday in New England. 

The Providence Daily Journal did not appear on Christ- 
mas even as early as 1835, but this policy proved premature 
and was not long continued. Only in 1848, “ in accordance 


28 Quoted in the Providence Daily Journal, December 25, 1835. 
24 Boston Daily Journal, December 25, 1846; December 24, 1852. 
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with a custom which has become general throughout the 
country,” did the practice become permanent with that paper. 
Meanwhile, its Boston namesake, the Daily Journal, had in 
the early 1840's decided to omit the Christmas issue, and in 
1848 the Boston Courier fell into line. By 1851, several of the 
most important papers had taken this step, so that no tele- 
graphic dispatches were sent through from New York. The 
shutting-off of this service immediately forced the hand of 
the other New England dailies, such as the Transcript, at 
Worcester, which filled its columns for December 26, 1851, by 
reprinting old news, and announced that henceforth its office 
would be closed on Christmas day.”** 

The trade in gifts increased very rapidly, to the great joy 
of shop-keepers. It was in the 1840's, if the advertisements are 
a sound guide, that presents became not the exception but 
the rule. At the start of the decade, comparatively few notices 
were to be found in any one paper; by 1850, on the other hand, 
a Boston editor was whimsically telling his readers that “ One 
might almost as well attempt to number the sands on the sea- 
shore ” as to enumerate the various articles used as gifts. 


We can remember when . . . the custom of present-making was 
restricted to a very few persons — when it was generally looked 
upon with distrust if not with very decided disapproval. But 
times have changed and we rejoice in it.* 


The first New England state to make Christmas a bank- 
holiday was Connecticut, which provided in 1845 that com- 
mercial notes falling due on that day should be paid at an- 
other time. Similar action was taken by Vermont, in 1850, and 
by Maine and Rhode Island in 1852. Massachusetts joined 
their ranks in 1856, but did not content itself with respite 
merely from financial business; the legislators provided also 
that the general court should not sit except for the transaction 
of extraordinary matters, that no trials should be held by the 


25 See the files of the various papers. 
26 Boston Daily Journal, December 24, 1850. 
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judiciary, and that all public offices should be closed.** This 
action occurred only three years before the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the ancient law prohibiting the observance of 
Christmas. Owing to the fact that Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut had enacted commercial-paper laws a few years 
earlier, without any mention of yuletide, it is easy to circum- 
scribe rather narrowly the period during which opinion re- 
garding Christmas had altered. In Massachusetts the change 
came between 1838 and 1856, and in Connecticut between 
1840 and 1845.** After all the other New England common- 
wealths had made provision for closing their banks, the state 
of New Hampshire as late as 1857 proceeded imperturbably 
to enumerate its holidays without any mention of Christmas. 
In 1861, however, even New Hampshire capitulated to the 
corrupting influence of the new custom.” 

During the sixteen years required by the several New Eng- 
land commonwealths for setting Christmas aside as a legal 
bank-holiday, the spread of popular observance had been 
pretty well completed. From the fragmentary evidence avail- 
able in this field, it would seem that financial houses, includ- 
ing the banks and insurance companies, and the wholesale 
dealers, took the lead. Retail business and manufacturing 
plants followed slowly after. Outside Massachusetts, where 
the act of 1856 closed all public offices for the day, courts here 
and there began the practice of adjourning, the decision rest- 
ing with the presiding magistrates.” 


27 Public Acts of . . . Connecticut . . . 1845, c. 44 (page 41); Acts and 
Resolves of . . . Vermont . . . 1850, Number 23, Section 50 (page 14); Acts 
and Resolves ... of ... Rhode Island . . . 1852, page 3; Acts and Resolves 

- Of Maine . . . 1852, c. 249 (page 250); Acts and Resolves of Massa- 
chusetts . .. , C. 113. 

28 Massachusetts General Laws, 1838, c. 182, in Supplements to Revised 
Statutes (Boston, 1836-1853), 1, 102; Public Acts ... of Connecticut . 
1840, C. 32. 

29 Laws .. . of New Hampshire . . . 1857, c. 1957 (page 1871) ; ibid., for 
1861, c. 2498 (page 2450) . 

30 Providence Daily Journal, December 27, 1849, December 26, 1853, De- 
cember 27, 1865; Boston Daily Courier, December 25, 1848, December 27, _ 
Boston Daily Journal, December 27, 1846; Worcester Daily Transcript, De 
cember 27, 1855; Hartford Courant, December 26, 1865. 
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By the end of the 1860's, the holiday had already achieved 
universal observance and was fast becoming the very chief of 
the annual festivals. Already there had become associated 
with it most of those features of dining, of decoration, and the 
giving of gifts that now habitually make pari of the New Eng- 
land Christmas. Nearly all these customs were importations 
from abroad; they were not the outgrowth of Yankee life. 
Evergreens, lighted candles, and stockings by the fire-place 
had been in use among the Episcopalians for a long time, in 
New England as well as in old England, and they had borne 
part of the brunt of the Reverend Waterman’s attack in 1835. 
Since that date, they had been generally adopted. The Christ- 
mas tree, on the other hand, came in directly from Ger- 
many, attaining popularity here at just about the same date 
as in England— namely, in the middle of the century. By 
the 1860's, the huge stocks of trees at Providence were an 
occasion for frequent comment, creating a veritable “ forest of 
evergreens . . . so that in some of [the] streets it looked as 
though Birnam wood were moving to Dunsinane.” * Santa 
Claus, or Saint Nicholas, was a figure common throughout 
most of Europe, but the Dutch version was the one taken up 
in New England. This patron saint of Christmas, whom the 
Puritans would have regarded as pagan in character, naturally 
became an institution of the utmost importance among the 
children. In the words of a contemporary newspaperman, it 
was Santa Claus who filled “ the carefully exposed stocking 
with a curious mixture of toys and sweets, while the little 
head of the owner is dreaming of the delights of the mor- 
row.” *? 

Poultry and plum-pudding, the traditional English food for 
Christmas, had been used heretofore in New England chiefly 
for Thanksgiving: from now on they enjoyed two major dates 
in the calendar of festivities. An item from a Boston paper of 
1850 is of interest in this connection. The inmates of the 


81 Vinton’s Review, cited above in note 22; Providence Daily Journal, 
December 25, 1865. 
82 Boston Daily Courier, December 25, 1855. 
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Leverett Street Jail in that city were given a Christmas dinner, 
and two hundred pounds of poultry and forty-nine large plum- 
puddings were supplied for one hundred and forty persons.** 
Drinking, which had been instrumental in exciting the wrath 
of the Puritan fathers against the holiday two hundred years 
before, became fairly common as the popularity of the holiday 
spread, and numerous arrests were the inevitable result of the 
spare time set aside for the satisfaction of this ancient appetite. 
After the Christmas week-end of 1858, for example, the Boston 
lock-ups were found to contain over seventy persons. In com- 
menting upon this fact, the Daily Courier remarked, with a 
tone of sad disapproval, that Boston was a community “ con- 
siderably given to frequent indulgence for the stomach’s 
sake.” * 

Hilarious intoxication was presumably confined, neverthe- 
less, to a relatively small portion of the population. Larger 
numbers, no doubt, found a less dangerous form of entertain- 
ment in the theatres. It seems to have been the celebration of 
Christmas which led to the opening of Boston play-houses for 
the first time on Saturday night. Hitherto, town regulations, 
in deference to the literal observance of the old New England 
Sabbath, had barred theatrical performances on that evening, 
but in 1852 the regulations were relaxed — apparently be- 
cause Christmas came on Saturday. Theatre-owners made the 
most of the opportunity and advertised extensively in the 
newspapers. This “ decline of Puritanism,” as a Providence 
editor termed it, was proceeding on divers fronts. Another 
holiday pastime was sleighing, in which the entire family took 
part; in the evening there were many balls and parties to at- 
tend.** The heart of the festivities, of course, was found in fam- 
ily reunions, featured by hearty dinners and the interchange 
of presents. Some adults, it is true, felt left out of the fun, 


33 Boston Daily Journal, December 25, 1860. 

84 December 28, 1858. 

85 Boston Daily Journal, December 24, 1852; Providence Daily Journal, 
December 25, 1852 and December 26, 1856. 
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because the day was primarily for children,** but most people 
of all ages thoroughly enjoyed themselves even if the young- 
sters did have the best part of it. The day was devoted to “ the 
cultivation of home pleasures and the brightening of the links 
of friendship by the exchange of gifts.” ** Longfellow’s com- 
ment in 1856 is significant of the change that was taking 
place: 


25th. Not a very merry Christmas. We are in a transition state 
about Christmas here in New England. The old Puritan feeling 
prevents it from being a cheerful, hearty holiday; though every 
year makes it more so. 


Although by 1860, or soon afterwards, the laymen of the 
more Protestant churches had given up the austere opinions 
of their forefathers and had accorded Christmas a hearty wel- 
come, their ministers did not give it so warm a reception. 
Only the passing of years induced the latter to forget the in- 
creasingly unpopular doctrines of their imposing and pious 
predecessors. It so happened that the most radical concessions 
of the churches to the holiday were made in connection with 
the children, and through the medium of the Sunday schools. 
In this regard ministers practically forsook all thought of 
resistance. One of the earliest forms of the observance of 
Christmas in Sunday school is to be seen in a meeting held at 
Boston in 1853: the superintendent gave up the usual lessons 
for the day, greeted the school with a “ Merry Christmas ” and 
conducted a special service of “ addresses, singing, and 
prayer.” This was only a beginning: gradually trees were 
introduced, and the giving of presencs to the pupils became 
common; in the long run, even Santa Claus, that old pagan, 
was admitted to the scene. By 1870, it was stated, at least in 


regard to the city of Providence, that there were few churches, 


86 Longfellow seems to have felt this: Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, Samuel Longfellow, Editor, in Works (Boston 1886-1891), m1, 18. On 
December 21, 1850, he went into Boston “ to dine and buy Christmas presents.” 
See the entry for December 25, 1851. 

87 Boston Daily Journal, December 23, 1865. 
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however remote from Rome in their formal theology, which 
did not have a Christmas tree and “ remind the children of 
the Christ-child, if not of Santa Claus.” * 

Recognition came also from the pulpit in the form of Sun- 
day sermons adapted to the season. Whenever the twenty-fifth 
of December fell on the Sabbath, ministers felt a special com- 
pulsion to mention the Nativity. Such an occasion occurred 
in 1853, and it is recorded that at Boston “ In the Puritan 
churches, the profit of the * judicious observance of the time 
called Christmas’ was recognized and commended.” The 
phrase quoted, “judicious observance of the time called 
Christmas,” epitomizes the old point of view. A dozen years 
after 1853, the holiday came technically on Monday, but this 
did not prevent the churches from recognizing it: at Hartford, 
the South Church, the South Baptist, and the North Church 
all had suitable sermons; while in Providence it was com- 
mented that “representatives of the Puritan polity” were 
now vying with the Episcopalians and Roman Catholics in 
the zeal with which they celebrated the day. Even before that 
time, the Boston Daily Courier had gone so far as to state that 
no difference of opinion existed any longer between the vari- 
ous sects on the subject.** This statement was not accurate, at 
least in one respect: even in the twentieth century the more 
Protestant churches have not all taken up the practice of hold- 
ing special services on Christmas. 

In 1935, the obviously closed doors of the older New Eng- 
land churches on Christmas morning act as a reminder of the 
old puritanical prohibitions, but in every other regard the 
old taboos have been forgotten. No longer does Santa Claus 
suggest the devil; no more are presents looked upon with 
suspicion; no clergymen denounce “ reckless mirth and im- 
pious feasting.” Vanished is the “ Lord of Misrule.” Now the 


88 Boston Daily Journal, December 27, 1853; Providence Daily Journal, 
December 24, 1870. The italics are not in the text as printed. 

89 Boston Daily Journal, December 27, 1853; Providence Daily Journal, 
December 25, 1865; Hartford Courant, same date; Boston Daily Courier, De- 
cember 25, 1856. 
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stately windows of Boston blaze with candles on Christmas 
eve, and strolling singers chant the carols of the Middle Ages 
up and down the streets of Beacon Hill. Although Christ- 
mas is no longer the occasion for the roistering of tougher 
times, it is not difficult to imagine the emotions which such 
spectacles would have aroused in the grim, if remarkable 
men who made New England. 








CELIA LAIGHTON THAXTER 
1835-1894 
M. WILMA STUBBS 


OR many westerners the great stretches of earth and 

open sky possess a fascination which casual visitors may 
easily miss. Something of this sort, one may imagine, was the 
spell cast over Celia Laighton: what the plains are to many a 
dweller in the West, that the sea, with its expanse of sky and 
its ripe-colored rocks, was to the child and the woman who 
loved them so passionately that her descriptions of her feel- 
ings for them will not soon be forgotten. 

Celia Laighton was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on June 29, 1835. Her mother was Eliza Rymes, whose influ- 
ence upon her children is proof of strength and beauty of 
personality. “ To know her for even five minutes,” writes her 
son, “ made even a stranger her friend.” And he adds, “ Fa- 
ther’s and Mother’s love and respect for each other would be 
a supreme lesson for some families today.” * A poem of Mrs. 
Thaxter’s, which, we believe, ranks with “ The Sandpiper” 
and “ A Summer Day,” a poem of her maturer years, is “ Com- 
pensation.” This, with “ Impatience ” and “ Her Mirror,” we 
learn from a letter to Bradford Torrey, in 1891, “ all grew out 
of her sorrow over the death of her mother, a loss to which 
she could never become accustomed.” * 

The Honorable Thomas B. Laighton, Celia’s father, seems 
to have been a man of ability and decision of character. At 
one time or another he held positions in the post-office and 
custom-house at Portsmouth and served in the state legisla- 
ture. Then he ran for governor. Disappointed in obtaining 
the latter office, which he lost because of methods which, his 
son says, he believed unfair, Mr. Laighton went into volun- 


1 Oscar Laighton, Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals (Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, 1929) , 16. 

2 Celia Thaxter, Letters (Boston, 1895), 180. Probably we might also 
add “Oh Tell me not of Heavenly Halls.” 
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tary exile at the Shoals as keeper of White Island Light, 
whither he removed his family in October, 1839. In Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Laighton had been engaged in the West Indian 
trade and in selling lumber. He continued his interest in com- 
mercial affairs at the Shoals, conducting a prosperous fishing 
business on Smuttynose, which, with Appledore, Malaga, and 
Cedar Islands, he purchased of Captain Samuel Haley in 
1834.° In 1848-1849 he erected and opened on Appledore a 
place for the entertainment of guests in summer. This pioneer 
hotel became one of the great resorts of the Maine coast.* 
Celia was four years old and her brother, Oscar, three 
months, when the pilot-boat bearing the family belongings of 
the Laightons arrived at White Island.* A younger brother, 
Cedric, was born at the islands. In Among the Isles of Shoals, 
Mrs. Thaxter described the happy childhood of the trio on 
that bleak, wind-swept rock. Without courses in child-train- 
ing, some fathers and mothers of those days succeeded in 
fashioning real homes. The Laightons seem to have done so. 
To these children, White Island was “ the loveliest, lonely 
rock,” with the light-house looking down upon them “ like 
some tall, black-capped giant.” The “ quaint little old stone 
cottage ” at the foot of the tower was fitted with window-seats, 
very deep, for the walls were substantially built to withstand 
the force of storm and breaker. In winter, these windows be- 
came a never-failing source of delight. ““ With pennies (for 
which we had no other use) ,” she writes, “ we made round 
holes in the thick frost, breathing on them till they were 
warm, and peeped out at the bright, fierce, windy weather, 
watching the vessels scudding over the intensely dark blue 
sea.” * In the long, covered walk connecting the cottage with 
the light-tower, the children played on stormy days, and 
through it they were at times allowed to go with their father 


8 Laighton, Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, 19. 

4 The state line runs through the group, giving Appledore to Maine. 
5 October, 1839. 

6 Celia Thaxter, Among the Isles.of Shoals (Boston, 1873), 121. 
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to light the lamps at twilight. In time Celia was allowed to 
undertake this responsibility alone. We find her performing 
this task in “ The Wreck of the Pocahontas,” * but if her 
brother's date for the storm in which this wreck occurred is 
correct, there is some poetic license — the event linked up 
with later experiences — for Celia would have been at that 
time less than six years old. 

In the living-room of that cottage among the storms, the 
family gathered about the driftwood fire in the evening for 
reading and study. There were no schools, no outside amuse- 
ments on this isolated island. But even in winter life was 
neither narrow nor colorless. “ By the fireside our best pleas- 
ure lay,” writes this gifted woman, who grew up “ with the 
sweep of wing that belongs to her own seagulls.” “ With 
plants and singing birds and books and playthings, and loving 
care and kindness, the cold and stormy season wore itself at 
last away, and died into the summer calm.” * 

To Celia, summer was always a season of bliss. Nature in 
winter at the Shoals was too unattractive to satisfy her spirit, 
avid of beauty and warmth and life. But spring and summer 
were different: they were Heaven on earth. Of the arrival of 
the first song-sparrow one February she wrote to a friend: 
“I don’t think I shall rejoice more if I ever chance to see the 
angel Gabriel’s plumes of burning gold.” * The first spear- 
points of grass piercing the shallow soil in spring were objects 
of study and wonder. “ Better than a shopful of toys they 
were to me.” 


Whence came their color? How did they draw their sweet, re- 
freshing tint from the brown earth, or the limpid air, or the 
white light? Chemistry was not at hand to answer me, and all 
her wisdom would have not dispelled the wonder. Later the little 
scarlet pimpernel charmed me. It seemed more than a flower; it 
was like a human being. . . . It was so much wiser than I, for, 


7 Celia Thaxter, Poems (New York, 1872) . 
8 Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, 122. 
® Thaxter, Letters, 53. 
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when the sky was yet without a cloud, softly it clasped its small 
red petals together, folding its golden heart in safety from the 
shower that was sure to come! *° 


“ It was like a human being.” Here speaks the true Celia 
Thaxter. The wild flowers and her own garden plants were 
friends to the girl and woman in those early years, and always. 
The child grew marigolds among the rocks — a square-yard 
plot of them, “ rich in color as barbaric gold.” She watched 
the unfolding of the golden disks as eagerly as the scientist 
follows new phenomena through his microscope or telescope. 
And when they had withered, she “ carried them all to one 
place and laid them tenderly together, and never liked to pass 
the spot where they were hidden.” ™ 

No wonder that, grown to womanhood, the poet-mind 
found expression in “ A Thanksgiving,” “ Rock Weeds,” 
“ Before Sunrise,” “May Morning,” “ Seaside Goldenrod,” 
“Flowers in October,” “My Garden,” and “ Guests.” No 
wonder that for the square yard of marigolds she substituted 
beautiful gardens — “ such mats of pansies,” “ ranks of sweet 
peas,” “ mignonette by the bushel,” with “ tall blue larkspur ” 
that 

waved its spikes 
Against the sea’s deep violet, 
That every breeze makes deeper yet 
With splendid azure where it strikes. 


One wonders how much a child is influenced by what it 
plays with. Do toy-guns and tin-soldiers and drums help to 
make war? Did the mottled gray and brown limpet shells, the 
fieets of mussel craft, the delicate seaweeds, and varnished 
kelps of Celia Laighton’s childhood have their part in mak- 
ing the artist and poet? Who but a poet in the making would 
have noted all the wonders of the still pools left by the tide 
among the rocks, 


10 Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, 128. 
11 Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, 133. 
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. - - pools that were like bits of fallen rainbow with the wealth 
of the sea, with tints of delicate seaweeds, crimson and green and 
ruddy brown and violet; where wandered the pearly eolis with 
rosy spines and fairy horns; and large sea urchins, like a boss upon 
a shield, were fastened here and there upon the rock at the bot- 
tom. . . . Rosy and lilac star-fish clung to the sides; in some 
dark nook, perhaps, a holothure unfolded its perfect ferns, a 
lovely, warm buff color, delicate as frostwork; little forests of 
coralline moss grew up in stillness, gold-colored shells crept about, 
and now and then flashed the silver-darting fins of slender 
minnows.” 


Before leaving White Island Celia Laighton had learned 
to manage a boat and to swim. “ Off Shore ” is a picture of 
her happiness alone on the sea. While she rests the oar, the 


sea speaks to her. 


The waves are full of whispers wild and sweet; 
They call to me, — incessantly they beat 
Along the boat from stern to curvéd prow. 


Comes the careering wind, blows back my hair, 
All damp with dew, to kiss me unaware, 
Murmuring, “ Thee I love,” and passes on. 


Sweet sounds on rocky shore the distant rote; 
Oh could we float forever, little boat, 
Under the blissful sky drifting alone! ** 


Great souls of every generation and race have achieved part 
of their growth through solitude. They have not, however, 
remained in deserts or on mountain-tops. They have come 
back again to the crowded ways of men, the valleys of service. 
“ A Spray-Sprite ” is the counterpart of the last stanza of “ Off 
Shore.” It is the story, fancifully told for children, of Celia’s 
own development, the maturing of that sense of responsibility 
which is as necessary a part of greatness as is the preparation 
in the “ apartness”” in the desert.** 

12 Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, 124. 


18 Poems. 
14 Celia Thaxter, Stories and Poems for Children (Boston, 1895) . 
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The years of our poet’s childhood are of importance be- 
cause in them the woman was being formed. Without this 
environment, this school of wonder and beauty in which she 
was being trained unconsciously, Mrs. Thaxter might have 
been a woman of gifts, but not the person she became. Cer- 
tain memorable experiences were connected with this period 
of preparation. It was early morning of a summer day; sky 
and sea were scarcely light. On that solitary rock there was 
nothing to make a child afraid; often she had slipped into 
a warm cloak and gone to a high cliff eastward to watch the 
sunrise break over the water. Often, too, she had gone out of 
the cottage, milkpail in hand, to find the little dun cow — 
and the glory of the morning. But one day it was different — 
or perhaps the child’s perceptions were more keenly awake. 
She stopped at the doorstep breathless with awe and wonder 
at the sheer loveliness, the glory of sea, and sky, and rich 
brown rocks.** The silence was louder than all the sound 
of a noisy city. The soul of this painting called to the soul in 
the child and awakened response, a response that years after- 
ward was to find expression in literature.** 

Again at sunset: “Of all the storms our childish eyes 
watched with delighted awe,” she wrote, 


- one thunder-storm remains fixed in memory. Late in an 
August afternoon it rolled its awful clouds to the zenith, and, 
after the tumult had subsided, spread its lightened vapors in 
an under-roof of gray over all the sky. Presently this solemn gray 
lid was lifted at its western edge and an insufferable splendor 
streamed across the world from the sinking sun. The whole 
heaven was in a blaze of scarlet, across which sprang a rainbow 
unbroken to the topmost clouds, “ with its seven perfect colors 
chorded in a triumph” against the flaming background; the 
sea answered the sky’s rich blush, and the gray rocks lay drowned 
in melancholy purple. I hid my face from the glory — it was too 


much to bear.!? 


15 Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, 131. 
16 See “ Peace” in Poems. 
17 Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, 140. 
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To make others see what you have seen and in somewhat 
the same measure — this is to place the seal of permanence 
upon your work. The Lake District of England is largely 
Wordsworth; Selborne is Gilbert White; the valley of the 
Merrimac is Whittier, and the group of islands known as the 
Shoals is Celia Thaxter. To paint them so, she had to know 
them intimately, appreciatively, as an interpreter and poet. 
The formative years at White Island were supplemented by 
nearly a life-time of summers on Appledore and a few years 
on Star Island, where Mr. Thaxter served as lay preacher in 
the quaint stone church."* 

Levi Lincoln Thaxter first came into Celia’s life as her 
teacher. Young Thaxter was then just graduated from Har- 
vard, a scholar and yet an idealist. A short visit to the islands 
ended, at Mr. Laighton’s solicitation, in a winter of instruc- 
tion for the Laighton children. When the resort on Appledore 
was opened, Mr. Thaxter brought thither his friend, the 
Reverend John Weiss.** Under these two teachers, Celia en- 
tered a new world, a realm as old as time and as wide as the 
earth. The next summer Mr. Thaxter brought to the Shoals 
his father and sister — “ Aunt Lucy” she was called affection- 
ately — occupying what was known as North Cottage. 

Her brother gives us a picture of Celia at this time. 


Celia seemed quite grown up at fifteen. She was then doing up 
her hair and wore long dresses. Cedric and I were pretty good 
in the water, but Sister could out-swim us, and could sail a boat 
with the best of us, often going out alone in the “ Lady of 
Shalott,” beating her to windward handsomely. Aunt Lucy had 
brought sister a silver-backed comb and a pretty lace collar. I 
thought to myself that no finer looking lady ever came over from 
the mainland.” 


18 Laighton, Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, 138. 

19 John Weiss was a clergyman and author of a biography of Theodore 
Parker. As a wit and a friend of most of the writers of his day, Weiss was for 
many years the life of the literary salon at the Shoals. 

20 Laighton, Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, 41. 
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In September of 1851 Levi Thaxter became not only one 
of the household, but also one of the family. The marriage 
was celebrated by Mr. Thaxter’s friend, John Weiss, and man 
and wife went to North Cottage to live. Here, in the summer 
of 1852, Hawthorne found them during his stay at the new 
resort. In the American Note-Books is to be found what is 
presumably the earliest picture of those social evenings at 
the Thaxter home which became famous in later years. 


We found Mrs. Thaxter sitting in a neat little parlor very simply 
furnished, but in good taste. She is not now, I believe, more than 
eighteen years of age, very pretty and with the manners of a 
lady, — not prim and precise, but with enough of freedom and 
ease. . . . There were several shelves of books on one side of the 
room, and engravings on the wall. . . . We had some glees and 
negro melodies, in which Mr. Thaxter sang a noble bass, and 
Mrs. Thaxter sang like a bird.** 


A few years later Mr. Thaxter received from his father the 
gift of ahome in Newtonville, Massachusetts, and Celia began, 
or rather resumed, her life on the mainland. There, or at 
Boston, or Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or Kittery, in 
Maine, she usually spent her winters, with an occasional ex- 
ception in favor of the Shoals. 

In those earlier days, and all through life, for that matter, 
Celia Thaxter was a woman of superlatives. She thought and 
wrote and lived intensely. From the freedom of an outdoor 
and almost care-free childhood she became in a few years 
and at an early age a wife and mother when she herself was 
hardly more than a child. “ It is a good thing,” she writes 
whimsically to another mother,” “after steady trying, to 
have your husband pronounce you ‘ virtuous,’ when you are 
doing your best, but sometimes it’s a great bore being ex- 
emplary. . . . You don’t know what a steady old drudge I 
have grown to be, and I’m as happy as the day is long, and the 


21 Nathaniel Hawthorne, American Note-Books: Complete Works, Xx, 415. 
22 Elizabeth Curzon Hoxie. 
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children are perfect ‘ gardens of paradise,’ and Levi is beauti- 
ful and gentle and good and unselfish as mortal man can 

” 28 

One of the outlets for the fulness of her rich personality 
was the evening reading hour. The restless tots in bed — with 
no radio to disturb them — Celia would draw her work-table 
to the blazing hearth and sew and mend, while her husband 
read aloud from the best books “ just out.” She “ devoured” 
books, too, whenever she had a spare moment. She read Dante 
while she peeled squash. “ Have got through Hell and Pur- 
gatory and am coming to Heaven now, thank fortune.” * 

It was in the first years away from the “ sea atmosphere” 
she loved so well that the young wife sent to James Russell 
Lowell, then editor of the Atlantic, verses which he chris- 
tened “ Landlocked.” Every one knows the poem to-day. The 
hills are the hills about Newtonville; the river running “ softly 
to the sea,” is the Charles. Turning from the rich summer 
landscape about her, with its “ Beauty and fragrance, wealth 
of sound and sight,” she dreams 


Deliciously how twilight falls to-night 
Over the glimmering water, how the light 
Dies blissfully away, until I seem 


To feel the wind, sea-scented, on my cheek, 
And catch the sound of dusky, flapping sail.** 


This was not her first work. She had been long trying her 
hand at verse. Levi Thaxter had discovered her gift and had 
brought her books and introduced her to the best in poetry. 
Her brother says that “ Good-by, Sweet Day,” was written to 
celebrate the day of her betrothal.** 

The years passed and brought their gifts to Celia. She was 
going back to the Shoals now nearly every summer. She was 

23 Thaxter, Letters, 4. 


24 Thaxter, Letters, 13. 
25 Poems. 


26 Laighton, Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals, 45. 
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writing much, and the public was taking notice. In the south- 
easterly parlor of her cottage, Mrs. Thaxter entertained at 
one time or another many of the writers and artists and 
musicians of her day. “ Nowhere since Margaret Fuller’s 
time,” writes Frank Preston Stearns, “ have so many wits, 
geniuses and brilliant women been gathered together. Whit- 
tier and Hawthorne are enough to have consecrated it, but 
there have been many others.” ** Among these “ many others ” 
may be mentioned Sarah Orne Jewett, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Frederick H. Hedge and his family, Lucy Larcom, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. Fields, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, James Russell Lowell, James Whitcomb Riley, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Dr. Lowell Mason, Professor John K. 
Paine, Ole Bull, Olaf Brauner, Childe Hassam, William Mor- 
ris Hunt (an especial friend of Levi Thaxter) , Ross Turner, 
and Appleton Brown. 

On February 15, 1867, the Quaker poet wrote to Mrs. 
Thaxter: 


I will send thee a copy of my little book in a few days. There 
are some things in it that I think thee will like. I wish thee would 
write out for the “ Atlantic ” some of the good things thee know of 
the Shoals and the Shoalers. I have never heard anything equal 
in dramatic effect to thy stories one evening in the parlor at 
Appledore.** 


Whittier’s advice was acted upon, and the “good things” 
listened to by a group of literary folk in the parlor of the 
Thaxter cottage were published in the early seventies in the 
Atlantic and afterwards in covers as Among the Isles of 
Shoals. Few books in our literature are more thoroughly 
American than this — few, that is, owe less to sources of 
inspiration beyond our own shores. Mrs. Thaxter was writing 
first-hand out of her own rich childhood. There is, perhaps, no 


27 Frank Preston Stearns, Sketches from Concord and Appledore (New 
York, 1895) , 236. 

28 Samuel Thomas Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Boston and New York, 1894), 11, 519-520. 
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place in our land which one may know so well from the 
printed page as that little group of rocky, sea-swept islands 
off the coasts of Maine and New Hampshire. Bare, bleak, and 
far from prepossessing as they might seem to the chance vis- 
itor, seen through the eyes of the poet who grew up with the 
sound of the sea in her ears and the sky and ocean all around 
her they became a land somewhere between earth and heaven. 

In her introduction to the published letters of Mrs. Thax- 
ter Mrs. Fields wrote: 


Perhaps no large social success was ever achieved upon such 
unworldly conditions: she swung as free as possible of the world 
of society and its opinions, forming a center of her own, built up 
on the sure foundations of love and loyalty. She saw as much as 
any woman of her time of large numbers of people, and she was 
able to give them the best kind of social enjoyment, — music, 
pictures, poetry and conversation. . . . The study of nature and 
art was always going forward either on or around her work-table. 
The keynote of conversation was struck there for those who were 
able to hear it.** 


Mrs. Thaxter was always up between five and six, she tells 
us in An Island Garden, cutting flowers for the house. The 
arrangement of them was work for an artist and she delighted 
in it. Glasses, vases, and blossoms were chosen with the keen- 
est eye for the blending and combination of colors. Above a 
generous book-case were gathered the “ Shirleys,” shading 
(in their thirty-two glasses) from pure white through varying 
shades of pink to “clear rich cherry, glowing crimson and 
burning maroon.” “ Along the tops of low bookcases burned 
the fires of marigolds, coreopsis, large flowers of the velvet 
single dahlias . . . and masses of pure gold summer chrysan- 
themums.” * A large, low bowl, celadon-tinted, held Jacque- 
minot roses. There were Damask roses, too, and Gabrielle de 
Luizets and the crimson Burgundy. Water lilies, perennial 
larkspurs, Madonna lilies, sweet peas, rare pinks, and the rose 


29 See Thaxter, Letters: Introduction, xvii and xviii. 
8° Thaxter, An Island Garden, 94. 
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campion all found places of honor in their season. Some of 
the loveliest were always reserved for a low table covered with 
white embroidered linen, which stood by a south window. 
Here Mrs. Thaxter held literary court and she desired to have 
these rarely beautiful flowers where she “ might touch them, 
dwell on them, breathe their delightful fragrance and adore 
them.” Mrs. Fields says that “ to see her handle these won- 
derful creatures which she worshipped was something not to 
be forgotten.” ** Mrs. Thaxter possessed a keen eyesight, and 
the accuracy of her memory of what she had seen was remark- 
able. She could bring before this inner vision the flowers and 
seaweeds she knew well and paint them as if they were before 
her. 

This “ parlor,” Mrs. Thaxter tells us,** was planned first 
of all for music. Heavy draperies, that might muffle sound, 
were taboo. For carpets were substituted a few rugs “ like 
patches of warm green moss on the pine-needle color ” of the 
polished floor. From the piano, which stood midway in the 
room at one side, Professor Paine and William Mason would 
draw the music of the great masters, sometimes playing to- 
gether, sometimes each alone, and for hours at a time. “ Open 
doors and windows,” she tells us, “lead out on the vine- 
wreathed veranda, with the garden beyond steeped in sun- 
shine, a sea of exquisite color swaying in the light air.” * And 
beyond the garden, wild roses bloomed among the ledges, and 
the ocean “ shimmered and sparkled” beneath the touch of 
the warm south wind. 

The evenings were passed in gaiety or with music and 
readings. Often in the earlier years John Weiss was the life of 
the little company. Possessed of unusual dramatic power, he 
is said to have entertained the salon with pantomime and 
with burlesques upon popular plays.* On other occasions, 
Whittier read to the company, and, when urged to do so, Mrs. 


81 Introduction to the Letters, xxiii. 

82 Thaxter, An Island Garden, 94. 

83 Thaxter, An Island Garden, 102. 

84 Stearns, Concord and Appledore, 245. 
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Thaxter delighted her friends with interpretations of her 
own writings and the great works of other poets. Levi Thax- 
ter was an American pioneer in the study of Browning and 
a lover of classical music. Under date of July 19, 1879, Mrs. 
Thaxter wrote to a friend: 


What did the tornado do to you? Nothing, I hope. Naught to 
us. Mr. Thaxter was reading Agamemnon to a roomful here, 
when Zeus aloft began so fearfully to thunder we couldn't hear 
him speak down here below.** 


The generations to come, however, will remember Celia 
Thaxter not so much for her social successes, unselfishly beau- 
tiful as her hospitality was, as for herself and the realities 
that shone, through her interpretations of them, with new 
depth and splendor. To Celia Thaxter nature was a miracle. 
“The very act of planting a seed in the earth has in it to me,” 
she writes, “ something beautiful. I always do it with joy that 
is largely mixed with awe. I watch my garden beds after they 
are sown, and think how one of God’s exquisite miracles is 
going on beneath the dark earth out of sight.” ** Invincible 
life — something too great for definition — reality — lies be- 


hind and at the heart of the visible and the palpable. So of 
an autumn night, 


. . . the soul of all thou art 
Calls to the soul in me, 


And speaks to my quiet heart 
With the voice of sky and sea. 


The breakers bring her “a subtile sense of Thought pro- 
found.” In bereavement her word is 


Would God so mock us? To our human sense 
No answer reaches through the doubtful air; 
* s * 
But does not pitying Heaven answer, “ No!” 
With all the voices of the universe? 


85 Thaxter, Letters, 94. 
8¢ Thaxter, An Island Garden, 25. 
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She is sure that “ The heart of God through his creation 
stirs,” and in hours of questioning listens to nature chiding 
away doubts. 


“ Hard-hearted, cold and blind,” she answers me, 
“ Vexing thy soul with riddles hard to guess! 
No waste of any atom canst thou see, 
Nor make I any gesture purposeless. 
Lift thy dim eyes to the conscious sky! 
God meant that rapture in the curlew’s cry.” ** 


“ A Summer Day,” “ Before Sunrise,” “ March,” “ Day- 
break,” “ A Rushing of Wings in the Dawn,” “The Sand- 
piper,” and “ Watching,” among other of her poems, reveal 
the largeness of her insight, the intuition and ecstasy that are 
essential possessions of the true poet. ; 

Meanwhile life held for her, as for others, joys and sorrows. 
Her sons had grown to manhood and the youngest, Roland, 
now taught botany at Harvard. Always a lover of childhood, 
Mrs. Thaxter was an enthusiastic grandmother. “ It is so 
beautiful to find such an unexpected fountain of delight in 
one’s old age! ” — She was not yet sixty when she died. And, 
“ I don’t think I ever realized what ‘fun’ was until I became 
a grandmother. Isn’t it delightful? ” * 

In the last June of her life, the summer of 1894, Mrs. 
Thaxter revisited many of the scenes of her happy childhood 
among the islands, taking friends with her, among them 
Sarah Orne Jewett, who wrote: 


We went to the lighthouse on White Island, where she walked 
lightly over the rough rocks with wonted feet . . . and sang some 
quaint old songs, as we sat on the cliff looking seaward, with a 
touching lovely cadence in her voice, an unforgotten cadence to 
any one who ever heard her sing. . . . On Appledore she showed 
us all the childish playgrounds dearest to her and to her brothers. 


87 Poems: “ Peace,” “ Wreck of the Pocahontas,” “ By the Dead,” “ Rock 
Weeds,” and “In May.” 
88 Thaxter, Letters, 218, and 206. 
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In “a deep windless hollow ” they found a wild flower un- 
known to Mrs. Thaxter. “ This never bloomed on Appledore 
before,” she said. “ It has not quite bloomed yet. I shall come 
again,” and then they went “ their unreturning way up the 
footpath.” ** 

Five years before her death Mrs. Thaxter became very ill, 
and from that time knew that life might be a matter of days, 
months, or a few years. “ I don’t mind the change of state any 
more than changing the town I live in here, though I don’t 
think any one gets more enjoyment out of life than I do, or 
loves more God's expression of himself in this world.” “” But 
she dreaded the thought of helplessness and of leaving those 
who would miss her. The end came very quietly in her sleep, 
following an afternoon in her “ parlor.” “ 

Celia Thaxter was, like her masterpiece, Among the Isles of 
Shoals, simplicity itself — industrious, loyal, and sincere. Her 
language, limpid and yet strong and vivid, is the expression 
of her personality. According to Mrs. Fields she never wore 
anything but black, gray, or white, and never any trimming, 
but the exquisite lines of her gowns, which she made herself, 
were always such as to show to advantage “ the fine, free out- 
lines ” of a good figure. That she cared a little about dress is 
proved by the following, written to Annie Fields: 


I must tell you! I came home like a raving lion and tore my new 
bonnet limb from limb, cut off half a yard of that heaven-aspiring 
coronet, and in the twinkling of an eye turned the whole structure 
into one of elegance and grace. But really, you would imagine 
me to be at least ten years younger, and peace is mine, . . . that 
of being fitly bonneted! 


Her great love for birds kept her from wearing feathers 
and wings at a time when almost every woman did. “ Has not 
your heart been torn with the horror of women’s headgear 


39 Introduction to Poems, vii. 
#0 Thaxter, Letters, 178. 

41 August 26, 1894. 

42 Thaxter, Letters, 69. 
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this winter? ” she writes to Bradford Torrey. “ I have never 
seen the like. It is something monstrous; every feminine biped 
goes feathered through the streets . . . ‘Clothed with mur- 
der,’ that expresses it.” Had not the birds been her compan- 
ions for a lifetime? “ The song sparrows and whitethroats 
follow after me like chickens when they see me planting. The 
martins almost alight on my head; the humming-birds do, and 
tangle their little claws in my hair; so do the sparrows.” * 

Her sympathies were as large as her capacity for righteous 
indignation. With age her nature became more generous and 
gentle. She loved to give help and create happiness, not to 
those only who followed her own way of living. One instance 
of this is her readings at the woman’s prison at Sherborn, 
Massachusetts, where Louisa May Alcott went, also. Life with 
all its sorrows and painful experiences — and she knew these 
as we all do— was rich and full and beautiful for Celia 
Thaxter. But 


. . - how delightful her enthusiasms were! As pure and as clear as 
those of a child! She was utterly unlike any one in the world, so 
that few people really understood her. But her trials softened 
and mellowed her, until she became like one of her own beautiful 
flowers, perfect in full development; then in a night the petals 
fell, and she was gone.** 


43 Thaxter, Letters, 172 and 205. 
44 Thaxter, Letters: Introduction, xi. 








SAMUEL HOPKINS AND HIS DOCTRINE 
OF BENEVOLENCE 


OLIVER WENDELL ELSBREE 


ROFESSOR Preserved Smith, of Cornell University, in 

A History of Modern Culture, attributes the humani- 
tarian movement which was in evidence by the latter part of 
the eighteenth century to five relatively new phenomena: the 
application of reason to human affairs; the secularization of 
politics; the diffusion of the means of communication; the 
increase of wealth; and the break-down of the class-system and 
the elevation of the masses in wealth, education, political 
influence, and power.’ Using a somewhat similar hypothesis 
the late Vernon L. Parrington, in his Main Currents in 
American Thought, regarded Roger Williams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson as especially typifying the 
rational, the secular, the humane, the cosmopolitan, the 
democratic — in other words, the “ civilized ” man. John Cot- 
ton and Jonathan Edwards, because they were New England 
disciples of Calvin, were labeled reactionaries.* Both these 
eminent scholars seem to have concluded that theological 
dogma, especially of the Calvinistic variety, could be produc- 
tive only of evil. ““ Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles? ” 

Yet it would seem to be a stubborn fact that an extreme 
school of New England Calvinists actually provided more 
arguments for abolition and kindred movements in the 
United States than can be found anywhere among the fol- 
lowers of the rational Jefferson or the cosmopolitan Frank- 

1 Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, u: The Enlightenment, 
1687-1776 (New York, 1934) , 588-589. 

2 Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 1: The 
Colonial Mind, 1620-1800 (New York, 1927), 105: Parrington concedes more 
to Hopkins than to any other New England Calvinist. “ So rugged and honest 
a Puritan as Samuel Hopkins who in true Christian humility, utterly regard- 
less of his own fame, gave his life to theology, and the care of the poor 


and the outcast. . . . Men loved Samuel Hopkins though they might vigor- 
ously reject his doctrines.” 
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lin. Just why this should be so it is difficult to say. Perhaps it 
is merely an illogical fact and therefore not unique in the 
annals of mankind. But a simpler explanation may well be 
that a certain ingredient of fanaticism is necessary in order 
to induce people to sacrifice themselves for a cause. The ra- 
tional man will agree that human exploitation is wrong and 
should be ended. The simple fact is, however, that only on 
rare occasions will the rational man suffer any inconvenience 
to himself in order to advance the cause he rationally advo- 
cates. Now the Old Calvinists who shaped New England the- 
ology before Edwards were more rationalistic than fanatic in 
their philosophy of society. Edwards was instrumental in re- 
versing this trend. But it remained for Samuel Hopkins, an 
ardent disciple of Edwards, to make the necessary “ improve- 
ments,” especially in the field of human relations, and to 
establish a new school of theology which exerted an influence 
altogether out of proportion to the number of its adherents. 

Although Samuel Hopkins was born in 1721, it was not 
until after he settled at Newport, in 1770, as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, that he became a leader of in- 
fluence. He was the son of Timothy Hopkins, of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, a farmer whose father had migrated from Eng- 
land. The English ancestors on the Hopkins side were Puri- 
tans who dated as far back as the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Samuel Hopkins was educated at Yale, and it was while there 
that he came to know David Brainerd and to hear the famous 
evangelistic preachers, Whitefield and Gilbert Tennent. Hop- 
kins’s “ conversion” was extraordinary in the sense that he 
was afterward unable to say just when it happened. He had 
supposed before he met Brainerd that he had already experi- 
enced it, but Brainerd convinced him that he was still an 
unsaved wretch. The conversion which Hopkins later re- 
garded as having made him “ hopefully pious” came as the 
result of his uncertainty over the first experience, but it was all 
so gradual that he could not recall the year when it might be 
said to have occurred. A more emotionally unstable person 
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would doubtless have been able later to “ recall” the exact 
moment when the soul, after being tortured by remorse and 
realizing the total unworthiness of the being it represented, 
had found itself at peace in the assurance of divine election. 
Hopkins, however, was destined to develop a theory of disin- 
terestedness so extreme that it actually required a man not to 
concern himself about his own salvation. 

Had he followed his first inclination to study theology 
under the emotional revivalist, Gilbert Tennent, his peculiar 
theory might never have been developed. He chanced, how- 
ever, to meet Jonathan Edwards in 1741 and decided to 
study under him at Northampton. He was much more than 
a pupil. He lived for two years virtually as a member of the 
Edwards family, and when Edwards was later dismissed from 
Northampton, Hopkins was happy in the companionship this 
unfortunate event had made possible. For Hopkins, in 1744, 
settled at Housatonic, now Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
and continued there for twenty-five quiet, uneventful years; 
while Edwards, after his dismissal growing out of the contro- 
versy at Northampton over the Half-Way Covenant, took over 
the Indian mission in 1751 at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, not 
far from Great Barrington. This association of Hopkins with 
the great theologian and philosopher accounts for the simi- 
larity in most of the essential theories of the two men. In this 
respect, of course, it was Edwards who shaped the thought of 
Hopkins. It is evident that the influence of Hopkins over 
Edwards was slight and related to minor points. After Edwards 
died Hopkins tended to stress some of the points on which the 
two were not in agreement. As will be indicated later, these 
differences concerned the theories of the atonement and of 
the nature of true holiness.* 

An entry in Hopkins’s diary under date of August 28, 1774, 
reveals, in part, his life philosophy when he says that after 
accepting his pastorate at Great Barrington he was “ enabled 


® Samuel Hopkins, The Life and Character of ... Jonathan Edwards 
(Boston, 1765; Edinburgh, 1799; Northampton, Massachusetts, 1804) . 
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with an holy scorn to trample upon and despise the world 
with all created good.” * That this philosophy militated 
against worldly success, even in the ministry, was evident 
when Hopkins was dismissed by the council of the church 
which had all but ceased to exist at the end of a quarter- 
century of his labors. His congregation was not particularly 
hostile to him or to his peculiar theology. It was merely in- 
different. Many members had already become Episcopalians 
in order to escape paying the taxes levied on the Congrega- 
tionalists. At the time Hopkins was dismissed he had a wife 
and eight children to support, but fortunately he owned a 
house and a farm. For some months it seemed likely that he 
would spend his remaining years as a tiller of the soil. 

After considerable uncertainty, however, he was installed, 
on April 11, 1770, as pastor of the First Congregational Church 
at Newport, Rhode Island.* In 1776 the British occupied 
Newport, and Hopkins, who was an ardent patriot, barely 
escaped capture. For the next four years he preached wher- 
ever he had the opportunity — in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, in Stamford, and in other Connecticut towns. Then he 
returned to the city which the British had practically de- 
stroyed during the years of occupation, to rehabilitate his 
church and to live the remaining twenty-three years of his 
quiet and relatively unspectacular life. His parishioners were 
poor, and he received no stipulated salary but was content 
with a meagre weekly contribution and the donations of his 
more sympathetic friends. 

There is abundant evidence that Hopkins had wretched 
manners in the pulpit. Any title to distinction which may 
remain to him is certainly not due to elegance of speech. His 
writings, moreover, make difficult reading to-day, partly be- 
cause much of the theological language he used is now as obso- 


4 John Ferguson, Memoir of the Life and Character of the Reverend 
Samuel Hopkins, D.D., (Boston, 1830) , 48. 

5 Ezra Stiles, A Discourse on Saving Knowledge: Delivered at the Instal- 
ment of the Reverend Samuel Hopkins ...in Newport, Rhode Island, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1770 (Newport, 1770). 
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lete as the carriage he rode in. He seemed unable, however, to 
clothe his ideas in a garb attractive even to the eighteenth 
century. For this reason his influence over his younger con- 
temporaries is all the more to be wondered at. The reality 
of that influence and its strength and endurance can perhaps 
best be illustrated by citing the testimony of William Ellery 
Channing, who in his mature years was to depart theologically 
as far from Hopkins as the north pole is from the south. “I 
need not be ashamed to confess,” said Channing, “ the deep 
impression the system [Hopkinsianism] made on my youthful 
mind. I am grateful to this stern teacher for turning my 
thoughts and heart to the claims and majesty of impartial 
universal benevolence.” ° 

If Edwards in his doctrine of predestination and the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God had bordered on pantheism, it is diffi- 
cult to determine just what boundary separated Hopkins 
from the devotees of an extreme Hindu mysticism. The pecu- 
liar rapturous experiences of Mrs. Jonathan Edwards made 
a great impression on Hopkins when he was about twenty 
years old. Mrs. Edwards on one occasion, when in a sort of 
spiritual trance, expressed her willingness to spend an eter- 
nity in hell if such a sacrifice would perchance increase the 
glory of God.’ Ezra Stiles, in his Diary, noted that Hopkins, 
in his preaching, stressed the thought of Paul in Romans rx, 
3, and understood it to state the willingness of that saint to be 
damned for the glory of God.* As early as 1759 Hopkins pub- 
lished three sermons which professed to prove that sin was 
an advantage to the divine economy, but that responsibility 
for sin rested with the sinner rather than with the Creator.® 

Stiles understood Hopkins to teach that everything in the 


6 William Ellery Channing, Works (Boston, 1875) , 424. 
7 Samuel Hopkins, Works, 1: Edwards A. Park, “ Memoir” (Boston, 1852) , 


8 Ezra Stiles, Literary Diary, Franklin B. Dexter, Editor, (New York, 1901) , 
Hl, 395- 
*® Samuel Hopkins, Three Sermons from Romans 3:5-8: Sin through divine 
interposition an advantage to the universe, and yet this is no excuse for sin 
or encouragement to it. Second edition (Boston, 1773) . 
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universe is as God would have it, including the worst enormi- 
ties and crimes — that sin is for the best and serves the great- 
est and noblest purposes of God; yet sin is to be charged up 
against the sinner as an apostasy for which he deserves ever- 
lasting punishment.” It is certain that Hopkins differed from 
Edwards in respect to the scope of the atonement. Edwards 
had retained the position of the Old Calvinists who had al- 
ways insisted that the atonement is limited to the elect and is 
therefore not universal in its scope. Hopkins not only re- 
jected the idea of the atonement as limited to the elect but 
contended also that man is not punished for the sin of Adam 
but for his own sinful disposition. If Hopkins had fully 
accepted the doctrine of the freedom of man to choose be- 
tween good and evil, his position in this respect would have 
been in harmony with the teaching of the Arminians. But he 
did not believe in the freedom of the individual to make a 
choice between what is essentially evil and what is essentially 
good. He made the punishment of man for his unregenerate 
sinful nature so revolting to many of the younger generation 
that they became either Unitarians or Universalists. 

Hopkins himself found considerable peace of mind in con- 
templating the glories of the millennium, a period which he 
believed was to begin soon. Then happiness and holiness 
would be made one for mankind just as the two were identical 
with God. He taught, however, that one could not even be 
sure he was a Christian. There was a struggle between hope 
and despair in his mind. Only by attaining a complete men- 
tal indifference toward one’s own future reward or punish- 
ment could a man attain to a true Christian life. In its crud- 
est form this state of mind implied a willingness to be damned 
for the glory of God. In a loftier sense it implied that a “ hope- 
fully pious” person would give best evidence that he was 
among the elect by maintaining an attitude of indifference 
toward everything that relates to self, even though it might 
be so serious a matter as future bliss or everlasting punish- 


10 Stiles, Literary Diary, 1, 279: 
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ment. Such a state of disinterestedness would practically anni- 
hilate self. One is naturally reminded of Buddha and his 
teaching with reference to desire. Or better still, perhaps, 
one observes a resemblance between the Hopkinsians and the 
medieval mystics. In practice disinterested benevolence re- 
sembled the self-effacement of the Jesuit missionaries. Be- 
cause of the importance of this theory it will be necessary to 
understand just what Hopkins meant by it. 

Jonathan Edwards had taught that holiness constituted the 
sum-total of God's attributes, that the saint loves God for 
God's own sake, and that religion should be understood in 
terms of disinterested love. An outstanding example in con- 
temporary colonial society was exhibited in the career of 
David Brainerd, a man said to have been totally devoid of all 
mercenary spirit, living a life of extreme self-denial, and lov- 
ing God for the superior beauty and excellency of His na- 
ture." Hopkins, however, went beyond Edwards in his theo- 
logical exposition of the relation between the divine being 
and true holiness. This distinction may seem trivial to the 
modern reader, but in eighteenth-century New England it was 
not trivial to assert that the essence of God is holiness, and 
that holiness consists in benevolence. Edwards had taught 
that benevolence is the sum-total of God’s attributes. Hopkins 
boldly asserted that benevolence is God Himself, His moral 
nature. It would be interesting to speculate on the contribu- 
tion of Hopkins to New England transcendentalism. 

Hopkins seems to have taken literally the statement in 
1 John rv, 16: “ God is love; and he that abides in love abides 
in God, and God abides in him.” To practise benevolence is 
to act in accordance with the very nature of God. For benevo- 
lence is not a grace or an attribute possessed by a saint but a 
disposition — in other words, something of the very being of 
the man, rather than a habit or custom which he has formed.” 


11 A. C. McGiffert, Jr., Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1932) , passim. 
12 William Patten, Reminiscences of the Late Reverend Samuel Hopkins, 
D.D., (Boston, 1843) , 64-66. 
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The characteristic differences, then, between the theologies of 
Edwards and Hopkins were those relating to the extent of the 
atonement; the divergent theories concerning the existence 
of free choice; and what Hopkins called the nature of true 
holiness. All these peculiarities of Hopkinsian theology were 
elaborated by his disciples, but only the last need concern us 
here. 

If disinterested benevolence is the sum of all holiness, then 
its opposite, selfishness, is likewise the sum of all sin.** Dis- 
interested benevolence should be practised toward “ all beings 
which exist, capable of good, or that can be in any sense or 
degree, objects of good-will.” ** This would seem to include 
all sentient life, but particularly it embraced the poor, the il- 
literate, the slaves, the down-trodden everywhere, even the 
untold millions of heathen in Asia, Africa, and the South 
Sea Islands. These blind worshippers of gods of wood and 
stone were perishing because of the neglect of professing 
Christians to practise disinterested benevolence. Thus Hop- 
kins was able to inspire ardent young men with a fanatical 
enthusiasm for becoming America’s first missionaries to Asia. 
Others unable to go would support the cause with money 
and organization. Still others would fight intemperance, war, 
and slavery; found Bible and educational societies, Sunday 
schools, orphanages, and in every possible way promote hu- 
manitarianism. 

That so many of the disciples of Hopkins did all these things 
is a tribute to the rectitude of his own life and to his having 
daily practised all that he professed to believe. It is even more 
than that. It is an instance of an idea triumphing over the 
uncouth and inelegant form in which it was presented. Of 
course, much that seems nonsensical to-day might have had an 
attraction to late eighteenth-century listeners and readers. 
Testimony seems well-nigh unanimous, however, that Hop- 
kins the preacher and the writer was insufferably tiresome. 


13 Ferguson, Samuel Hopkins, 195-196. 
14 Hopkins, Works, m, 16. 
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His influence pertained fully as much to his saintly life as to 
anything he preached or printed. 

The best illustration of how disinterested benevolence 
might be applied in New England just before the Revolu- 
tionary War is to be found in the attack of Hopkins on the 
Newport slave-trade. Before he settled in Newport in 1770 
there is no evidence to show that he had experienced any diffi- 
culty in reconciling the institution of slavery with his re- 
ligious convictions. His friend Edwards had owned slaves 
and Hopkins himself, while at Great Barrington, had owned 
one."* The trade was defended by the Christian people of 
Newport generally. They_asserted that the Africans were 
heathen, in bondage to other savage tribes, and that their 
transportation to the New World afforded them the blessings 
of civilization and Christianity. Hopkins was keen to sense 
the hypocrisy underneath such arguments as these. He deter- 
mined to preach a sermon to show that the slave-trade was 
contrary to the spirit of disinterested benevolence. He was 
not yet ready to attack the institution of slavery; in fact, it 
may be that he had not yet concluded that it was wrong for 
a man to own slaves. However that may be, he confined his 
first assault to the traffic. 

It is not certain just how many wealthy people attended 
the First Congregational Church, or how many of these may 
have been financially interested in the slave-trade. It is pos- 
sible to exaggerate, therefore, the risk which Hopkins ran. 
It is unlikely that very many of the congregation were vitally 
connected with the business of importing black men. The 
sermon offended very few who heard it. One wealthy family, 
so it is said, withdrew from the church. 

Whittier, in commenting on this sermon of Hopkins, is 
clearly wrong in one item unless he had in his possession evi- 
dence which is not available to-day. In the National Era of 
July 12, 1847, he wrote: 


15 Hopkins, Works, 1, 112-114. 
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It may well be doubted, whether, on that Sabbath day, the angels 
of God in their wide survey of the universe, looked upon a nobler 
spectacle than that of the minister of Newport, rising up before 
his slaveholding congregation, and demanding in the name of the 
highest, the deliverance of the captive, and the opening of prison 
doors to them that were bound."* 


It is much to be doubted that the congregation was a group of 
slave-holders, and it is certain that Hopkins did not come out 
in favor of complete emancipation until six years later. Even 
the Quakers, traditionally opposed to bondage and servitude, 
were silent in the face of what seems to have been local public 
opinion shaped to suit the need of the dominant business in- 
terests. Hopkins succeeded in breaking the spell of clerical 
servitude to wealth and power. At no time does it appear 
that he was threatened with loss of his position. Public senti- 
ment elsewhere in the colony was in sympathy with Hopkins; 
in 1774 the legislature passed a law forbidding the further 
importation of slaves. This statute should not be emphasized 
unduly. Negro slavery was a minor evil in Rhode Island, and 
to forbid the importation of slaves into the colony would in 
no way interfere with the business of merchants whose ulti- 
mate market was the West Indies. 

Between 1770 and the outbreak of the Revolution Hopkins 
preached several sermons against the slave-trade. In 1776, as 
an ardent patriot, he undertook to persuade the American 
states which had just declared their political independence 
that it was incumbent upon them to grant liberty to all slaves. 
It was inconsistent, he argued, to fight a war for freedom and 
keep slaves in bondage. His Dialogue concerning the Slavery 
of the Africans was dedicated to the “ Honorable Continental 
Congress.” At the same time, he issued An Address to Slave- 
holders. These appeals seemed futile efforts to induce slave- 
owners to be consistent. Hopkins deliberately ignored eco- 
nomic and social barriers to emancipation. To countenance 
the thought that it might not be expedient to set free a race of 


16 Cited in Hopkins, Works, 1, 116. 
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men accustomed to servitude would be to turn one’s back 
on disinterested benevolence and to put self-interest before 
human well-being. 

It is not quite true, however, to say that Hopkins was com- 
pletely oblivious of the social problem which the presence of a 
race of freedmen would create. He had a plan for the coloniza- 
tion of these people, a plan which he hoped would operate 
both for their welfare and for that of their fellows in Africa. 
The Gospel could be sent back with the slaves. He first for- 
mulated his idea in a letter to Ezra Stiles in 1773. Stiles, at 
that time, was pastor of the Second Congregational Church 
in Newport, and although he was a close friend of Hopkins, 
he dissented vigorously from many of the latter’s peculiar 
ideas. The African project, however, met with Stiles’s ap- 
proval after Hopkins had given assurances that he did not plan 
that only Hopkinsian missionaries should be sent to Africa. 
A circular was issued by Stiles and Hopkins on August 31, 
1773, calling for subscriptions to support two missionaries to 
Guinea. The two men Hopkins had in mind were Bristol 
Yamma and John Quamine, colored members of his church. 

Quamine was the son of a wealthy African who sent him 
on a voyage to England to receive an education, but the per- 
son in charge of the boy politely sold him to a Newport slave- 
merchant. Both Quamine and Yamma had purchased their 
own freedom and had acquired an education through the 
assistance of friends. They came under the influence of Hop- 
kins and wished to go to Africa as missionaries. Hopkins sent 
them to Princeton to study theology under Dr. Witherspoon 
for one year, but neither of them went to Africa because the 
Revolutionary War interrupted the labors of Stiles and Hop- 
kins and prevented the raising of funds. A second circular 
issued by Stiles and Hopkins on April 10, 1776, revealed that 
over {100 had already been raised, of which about {55 had 
been contributed by people in New England and {930 by the 
Scotsmen who financed the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge.** 


17 Ferguson, Samuel Hopkins, 178-184. 
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The Revolutionary War likewise made difficult the organ- 
ization of anti-slavery societies, a movement in which Hop- 
kins was very much at home. The first of these societies was 
that of Philadelphia, formed in 1775, but it disappeared dur- 
ing the war, to be reborn in 1784, with Benjamin Franklin as 
its president. In 1785, the New York Manumission Society 
was founded, and it is of interest to note that its original cam- 
paign literature consisted of the Dialogue and Address which 
Hopkins had issued in 1776.** Hopkins was elected as an hon- 
orary member of the Pennsylvania society. He helped found 
a similar society in Rhode Island in 1789, although five years 
previously the state had acted to put an end to slavery by 
proclaiming freedom to all children born of slave-parents sub- 
sequent to March 1, 1785. In Connecticut an anti-slavery so- 
ciety was formed in 1790 with Ezra Stiles, the president of 
Yale, as its head. 

For several years after the Revolution Hopkins was com- 
pelled to concentrate all his efforts on rehabilitating his con- 
gregation at Newport. He seems to have kept his African 
project in abeyance until 1791, when he again attempted to 
secure aid for the mission. Bristol Yamma was still alive, and 
Hopkins wished to send him to Africa, with Salmur Nubia as 
his assistant. He believed that the abolition societies might 
properly act in the capacity of missionary agencies.*® The 
response to the appeal was not encouraging. Hopkins himself 
contributed one hundred dollars from a sum of money which 
came to him unexpectedly through the sale of the copyright 
on his System of Doctrine.* This, the most important single 
publication of Hopkins, shaped the theology of New England 
Congregationalists for the next fifty years. 

Colonization was deferred, however, until long after Hop- 
kins died. The Sierra Leone Colony was established by an 


18 Hopkins, Works, 1, passim. 

18 Hopkins, Works, 119-166; A. Alexander, A History of Colonization on 
the West Coast of Africa (Philadelphia, 1846) , 58. 

20 Samuel Hopkins, System of. Doctrine, 2 volumes (Edinburgh, 1793) ; 
Sketches of the Life of the late Reverend Samuel Hopkins, D.D., written by 
himself, Stephen West, Editor, (Hartford, Connecticut, 1805) , passim. 
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English organization in 1787, and Hopkins hoped to see a 
similar one founded by Americans. He corresponded with 
Granville Sharp and John Erskine, but learned that the Eng- 
lish were not far in advance of the Americans on the question 
of emancipation. The members of the colonization society 
were sharply divided on the issue of freeing the slaves in the 
West Indies but were agreed that the slave-trade should be 
stopped. Nothing of a practical nature developed out of the 
correspondence between Hopkins and the leaders of the Eng- 
lish Colonization Society. In later years, however, an Ameri- 
can colony was established. Then finally Salmur Nubia and 
Newport Gardner set out for Africa. Both died soon after 
their arrival.** 

In a letter to Andrew Fuller, the secretary of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society, in 1796, Hopkins gave his own 
estimate of the size and importance of the movement which 
he had been instrumental in starting. 


About forty years ago there were but few, perhaps not more 
than four or five who espoused the sentiments which since have 
been called Edwardean, and New Divinity; and since, after some 
improvement was made upon them, Hopkintonian or Hopkin- 
sian sentiments. But these sentiments have so spread since that 
time among ministers, especially those who have since come on 
the stage, that there are now more than one hundred in the 
ministry who espouse the same sentiments in the United States 
of America. And the number appears to be fast increasing, and 
these sentiments appear to be coming more and more into credit, 
and are better understood, and the odium which was cast on 
them and those who preached them, is greatly subsided.** 


21 In a letter written in 1791 Hopkins described Gardner as “a dis- 
cerning, judicious, steady good man. He feels greatly interested in pro- 
moting a Christian settlement in Africa. . . . Newport’s master offers to 
free him, his wife and all his children but one, on condition that he will 
live with him two years from the first of this month.” George C. Mason, 
Reminiscences of Newport (Newport, 1884), 156-169. But Gardner con- 
tinued to live for the next thirty years in Newport, where he organized the 
Colored Union Church and was familiarly known as “ Deacon Gardner.” 

22 Hopkins, Works, 1, 237 and 238. 
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Of course one might doubt the testimony of so interested a 
witness. It seems, however, that with characteristic modesty 
Hopkins underrated rather than exaggerated the significance 
of Hopkinsianism. 

The list of his prominent disciples is too long to be in- 
cluded here, but mention of just a few will suffice to illustrate 
the various forms the Hopkinsian movement took during the 
generation following the death of its founder. Stephen West 
had come under the influence of Hopkins while the latter was 
still at Great Barrington. West, in turn, exercised a control- 
ling influence over the thinking of Samuel Spring, who helped 
to establish the Andover Theological Seminary. The younger 
Jonathan Edwards was influenced by the Hopkinsian theology 
and used it in his warfare against Murray and the Univer- 
salists. Jeremiah Evarts, who became editor of the Panoplist, 
was considered a moderate Hopkinsian. Jedidiah Morse of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Timothy Dwight, president 
of Yale from 1795 to 1817, occupied a middle position be- 
tween Hopkins and the Old Calvinists but stressed the evan- 
gelical and humanitarian doctrines of the former, while not 
altogether agreeing with some of his extreme ideas. Edward 
D. Griffin of New Hartford, Connecticut, who in 1809 be- 
came Bartlett Professor of Pulpit Eloquence at the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and, two years later, pastor of the 
Park Street Church in Boston, was among the Hopkinsians. 
In 1801 Hopkins founded the Rhode Island Missionary So- 
ciety, the object of which was “ to promote the gospel in any 
part of the State where there may be opportunity for it and 
to assist Africans in coming to a knowledge of the truth in 
any way which may consist with our means and advantages.” ** 

Two years later his followers in Massachusetts launched 
the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. The first number 
appeared just a few months before Hopkins died. The presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts society, and one of its most influ- 
ential members, was Nathaniel Emmons. Emmons was a de- 


28 Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, April, 1805. 
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voted disciple of Hopkins. In 1808 the Hopkinsians, Emmons 
and Spring, united their efforts with the moderates, Morse 
and Evarts, to found the new missionary magazine, the Pano- 
plist, at first called the Panoplist and Missionary Magazine. 
This periodical served the two-fold purpose of promoting the 
missionary cause and of arousing the forces of New England 
orthodoxy against such liberal tendencies as Universalism 
and Unitarianism. 

It would be difficult to estimate the contribution of Hop- 
kins and of Hopkinsianism to the missionary cause for the 
reason that the teachings of this group, after all, constituted 
only a segment of the evangelical messages which were regu- 
larly received by the Christian public in America. But it is 
possible to overlook the fact that Calvinism before Edwards, 
at any rate, and to a certain degree before the time of Hop- 
kins, had practically turned its back on the biblical admoni- 
tions and commands to put forth efforts to save sinners. It was 
Hopkins who so far reversed this attitude among Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists that this sense of obli- 
gation in time became one of the most positive evidences of 
the sincerity of a Christian’s profession. And Hopkins dif- 
fered in more than one important respect from Wesley. The 
New England teacher was not content to exercise disinter- 
ested benevolence merely to the end that a man’s soul might 
be saved. One must also strive for the alleviation of human 
suffering if he would prove the kinship of his regenerated 
being to that of divine love. 

A generation trained in the Hopkinsian theology with its 
special emphasis on disinterested benevolence was ready to 
attempt the accomplishment of what Hopkins had dreamed. 
Typical of this new generation were the first American mis- 
sionaries to Asia. Their devotion to disinterested benevolence 
has been told so many times that one is in danger of overlook- 
ing the practice of something of the same sort of self-denial 
on the part of the promoters of missions at home. The men 
who strove to educate a constituency whose generous im- 
pulses had been buried beneath mountains of argumentation 
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over original sin, predestination, and theories of the atone- 
ment piled up by the Old Calvinists for generation after gen- 
eration, deserve to have monuments erected alongside those 
honoring Judson and his fellow-missionaries to Burma. Then 
there was the matter of finance. Most donations to the cause 
at first were small contributions made by the members of the 
mite and cent societies. It is not to be wondered at that 
the large donor was a follower of Hopkins. This was John 
Norris of Salem, Massachusetts, a member of the church 
whose pastor was Daniel Hopkins, a brother of Samuel. 
Through this connection Norris came to be a contributor to 
various Hopkinsian projects. He helped found the Andover 
Theological Seminary after being assured that two of its pro- 
fessors were to be Hopkinsians. His widow later bequeathed 
thirty thousand dollars to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions.* 

In the early years of the nineteenth century there were many 
influences at work which were in time to produce a more 
humane attitude on the part of people in relatively favorable 
circumstances toward the unfortunate of every race, creed, 
and color. It may well be that the conditions enumerated by 
Professor Smith and stated in the opening paragraph of this 
article were of most importance. There remains, however, 
to haunt the student of human behavior, the fact that the 
rational and the secular are likely to be the selfish and the 
indolent as frequently as they are the sacrificial and the co- 
ordinated responses to the existence of human misery. What 
was needed was the driving force of something approximat- 
ing fanaticism on the part of a considerable number of young 
people. Wesleyan Methodism unquestionably supplied some 
of that energy, but, as has been previously remarked, the 
Wesleyans were totally absorbed in the task of saving men’s 
souls. The Hopkinsians, with all their emphasis on the millen- 
nium and on the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, 
did not fail to apply the principle of disinterested benevo- 


24 The Panoplist, October, 1812; Abiel Abbot, History of Andover from 
its settlement to 1829 (Andover, 1829), 119 and 120. 
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lence toward all sentient beings, and especially toward the 
more unfortunate members of the human race. 

The peculiar theory which Hopkins is supposed to have 
originated — origins are often matters for doubt — that one 
must forego all anticipations of heavenly bliss and stand ready 
to be cast out from the presence of God utterly, if such a sacri- 
fice would promote universal happiness, certainly had a tend- 
ency to emphasize the terrestrial welfare of society in contrast 
to the celestial bliss of the individual. The reasoning of Hop- 
kins is somewhat fantastic and his phraseology is antiquated, 
but his teachings must be translated out of the eighteenth- 
century jargon in order that these may show how close he was 
to the Unitarian Channing, to the transcendentalist Emerson, 
and to the utilitarian Bentham. The following, from one of 
the lesser works of Hopkins, needs only a minimum of such 
translation for readers to be reminded of the philosophy of 
“ the greatest good for the greatest number ”: 


If true benevolence will give up twenty degrees of personal 
good for the sake of a thousand degrees of good to others; it will 
give up a thousand degrees for the sake of obtaining fifty thousand 
degrees of good to others; and so on till one has given up all his 
own personal good for a proportionately greater good to the 
public. Nothing but a want of benevolence or a defect of it, can 
render a man unwilling to give up his personal good. . . . 

And if benevolence will lead a man to suffer one degree of 
pain and misery, in order to save another from an hundred degrees 
of pain . . . then for the same reason he will be willing to suffer 
an hundred degrees of pain or positive evil, if this be necessary 
in order to save his neighbors from ten thousand degrees of evil; 
and he must be willing to suffer all the positive evil and pain 
that he is capable of through the whole of his existence, if this 
be necessary to save an hundred thousand or even an hundred 
from the evil. . . . And if it be contrary to benevolence to be un- 
willing to suffer one degree of evil to save others from an hundred 
degrees of it; it must be equally contrary to it to be unwilling to 
suffer all possible degrees of evil, for the sake of saving others 
from a proportionably greater evil.” 


25 West, Samuel Hopkins, 144 ff. 
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ie 
e WHITTIER ON JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE 
: MARY HALDANE COLEMAN 
i- URING the years preceding and following the Civil War it 
1- is hardly likely that Whittier’s poems would have been found 
st in many libraries in Virginia. This fact ought to be obvious to 
D- any present-day student of history (or of human nature) who 
d, reads the impassioned abolitionist verses which fanned the flam- 
™ ing resentment and the mutual misunderstanding of that period. 
a“ Mrs. Charles Washington Coleman, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 

to whom the following letter was addressed, was the daughter of 
M, Judge Beverley Tucker (one of the chief partisans of states’ 
of rights) and wife of a surgeon in the Confederate army. She was 
h as ardent a champion of the “Lost Cause” as could be found, 
of but she had an impulsively generous nature. When she read 


“Randolph of Roanoke” many years after it was written by the 

, Quaker abolitionist (whose political sentiments had kept her 

from reading his poems) , she promptly wrote the author to ex- 
, press her sense of having done him an injustice. 


" John Randolph of Roanoke was half-brother to Mrs. Coleman’s 
- father. His widowed mother had married the Bermuda jurist and 
| soldier, St. George Tucker, who took sides with the Virginians 
- during the Revolution. When their mother died, John Randolph 
f seems to have devoted himself to his small half-brother, casting 
7 over him the spell of that charm which was so powerful a part 
of his personality that even a little Quaker boy, reading his 
- speeches in dusty volumes stored in an attic in New England, was 
“4 stirred to a romantic sympathy, despite difference of nature, back- 
re ground, and training. 
= John Randolph died on May 24, 1833, possessed, according to 
o Mr. Dumas Malone, of “ more than 8,000 acres of land, nearly 


400 slaves, and a valuable stud of blooded horses.” Discussing the 
ad character and principles of the man who “ boasted that he had 
never voted for the admission of a new commonwealth to the 
Union,” Mr. Malone observes: “Toward slavery he was most 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, xv (1935) , 366. 
55! 
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nearly humanitarian; he deplored the institution while passion- 
ately insisting on its constitutional safeguards.” * 

The pith of Whittier’s poem is contained in the eight stanzas 
printed below. The poem itself consists of fifteen stanzas, of which 
the fourth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth are quoted.* 


Bard, Sage, and Tribune! — in himself 
All moods of mind contrasting, — 
The tenderest wail of human woe, 
The scorn-like lightning blasting; 
The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon, 
The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human! 


All parties feared him: each in turn 
Beheld its schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glance 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it down 
With trenchant wit unsparing, 

And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 


Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond Virginia’s border line 
His patriotism perished. 
While others hailed in distant skies 
Our eagle’s dusky pinion, 
He only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion! 


He held his slaves, yet made withal 
No false and vain pretences, 

Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For Scriptural defences. 

His harshest words of proud rebuke, 
His bitterest taunt and scorning, 

Fell fire-like on the Northern brow 
That bent to him in fawning. 


2 In his will Randolph freed his slaves, directing his executors to purchase 
land for them in Ohio. 

8 The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1880) , 1, 313- 
317. See, also, Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Boston and New York, 1894) , 1, 128-130. 
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He held his slaves; yet kept the while 
His reverence for the Human; 
In the dark vassals of his will 
He saw but Man and Woman! 
No hunter of God’s outraged r 
His Roanoke vall ——— 
No trader in the souls of men 
Across his threshold ventured. 


And when the old and wearied man 
Lay down for his last sleeping, 

And at his side, a slave no more, 
His brother-man stood weeping, 

His latest thought, his latest breath, 
To Freedom's duty giving, 

With failing tongue and trembling hand 
The dying blest the living. 


O, never bore his ancient State 
A truer son or braver! 

None trampling with a calmer scorn 
On foreign hate or favor. 

He knew her faults, yet never stooped 
His proud and manly feeling 

To poor excuses of the wrong 
Or meanness of concealing. 


But none beheld with clearer eye 
The plague-spot o’er her spreading, 
None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 
For her as for himself he spake, 
When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 
He traced with dying hand “ Remorse! ” 
And perished in the tracing. 


Oak KNOLL, 
DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
26TH 2ND Month, 1877. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

I thank thee for the very interesting copy of thy Uncle’s last 
letter. 

When a boy, I, for lack of other reading, used to pore over the 
old Congressional Reports, which I found in the attic of our farm- 
house: and amidd [sic] the dreary dullness of ee de- 
bate, I was at once attracted to the speeches of John Randolph of 
Roanoke. Ever after I was his constant reader and admirer. My 
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poem to which thee so generosly [sic] allude, is the boy’s impres- 
sion, confirmed by the experience and riper judgment of the man. 

Permit me to express the hope that the time is close at hand 
when the different sections of our country shall do full justice to 
the great names and cherished memories and traditions of each 
other; and when all old prejudices and feuds shall be lost in the 
common hope and mutual interests of a united people. The ef- 
forts, which I know to be sincere, of President Hayes in this direc- 
tion, I hope will be met in a kindred spirit by the people of the 
South. God knows that our people as a whole, have no unkind 
feelings nor rankling resentments toward you: we love and honor 
all your illustrios [sc] names, we are proud of all you are justly 
proud of, as a part of the priceless treasure of a common country. 


I am very truly, 
Thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER 


WHITTIER TO JOHN BRIGHT* 


AMEsBurRY 18.5, Month 1867. 
Joun Bricut, Esq. 


ROCHDALE [ENGLAND]. 


DEAR FRIEND, 

The bearer of this, Enoch Stevens, a highly respectable trades- 
man of this place, on his way to the Paris Exhibition, would like 
to take the hand of the “ Great Commoner ”, who has so ably and 
eloquently spoken for the people of Great Britain. In common 
with all loyal, freedom-loving men, he is grateful for thy generous 
vindication of the North during our late terrible contest. 

Had my health permitted, I should have been disposed to visit 
England this season: but I must hope to meet thee some time on 
our side of the water, if I cannot on thine. How glad a welcome 
would our whole people give thee! 

All is going on well here. The freedmen have now the ballot — 
a better protection of their rights and liberties more effectual 
than the bayonet. 


1 A copy of this letter was obtained by Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott 
from the original in the British Museum (B. M. MS. Add. 43391). The New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY prints it with the permission of H. Idris Bell, Keeper of 
Manuscripts. 
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I watch with hearty sympathy thy movements on the Reform 
Question and read thy speeches with much interest. May God 
bless and guide thee! 

Thy friend 
Joun G. WarItTiER 


If Parliament is in session, I think Mr. Stevens would regard 
it as a great favor to look in upon it. 


THE NEW SCIENCE IN THE ALMANACS 
OF 
AMES AND FRANKLIN 


CHESTER E. JORGENSON 


ATIENT bibliographers and zealous antiquarians have gen- 

erally been of the opinion that almanacs before 1800 “ are of 
value chiefly to the bibliographer and the student of early Ameri- 
can printing.” 1 Some may think it strange that the indefatigable 
students of colonial almanacs should have neglected to observe the 
extent to which those of Nathaniel Ames and Benjamin Franklin, 
for example, showed the influence of English rationalism and 
scientific deism, and hence aided in at least accelerating, the de- 
cline of colonial bibliolatry. The almanacs of Ames and Frank- 
lin are much more than specimens for the literary and typo- 
graphical archeologist: they caught vital rays of thought and 
reflected these into the meeting-houses of New England. Scholars 
and amateurs have sufficiently exploited the prognostications as 
to weather, the conditions of travel, the scraps of news foreign 
and domestic, the ethics of prudence, the Rabelaisian wit, and, 
indeed, all the miscellaneous trivia of these almanacs. 

Poor Richard, it will be remembered, reached an annual cir- 
culation of “near ten thousand” copies,? and Ames’s Almanac — 


1 C. S. Brigham, “ An Account of American Almanacs and Their Value for 
Historical Study”: Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society (October, 
1925) , 196. 

2 The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, A. H. Smyth, Editor, (New York, 
1905-1907) , 1, $42. ; 
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so Isaiah Thomas, “ the Baskerville of America,” records (per- 
haps extravagantly) — went into “ about sixty thousand copies ” 
a year.* Bearing these figures in mind, one need hardly fear ex- 
aggerating the probable impact of the patterns of thought of 
these almanacs on the minds of colonists and frontiersmen 
starved for books. Not idly did the Reverend William Smith 
affirm that Franklin’s was “the Farmers’ Philosopher, the Rural 
Sage, the Yeomens’ and Peasants’ Oracle.” * Theodore Parker 
more succinctly described Poor Richard as “the Bible of the 
Shop and Barn.” * 

Even as Copernicanism was diffused through the almanacs of 
the seventeenth century,* so was Newtonianism and scientific 
deism made convincing through those of Ames and Franklin. 
Baconian empiricism reinforced by Cartesianism born of esprit 
géométrique helped to usher in the incomparable Sir Isaac New- 
ton and his progeny of popularizers, among whom were Watts, 
Derham, Bentley, Desaguliers, Blackmore, Thomson, Clarke, 
Whiston, Keill, Maclaurin, ‘sGravesande, Pemberton, Locke, 
Shaftesbury, and Voltaire. The pattern of Newtonian thought 
may be briefly summarized as a cosmological concept embracing 
man’s confidence in reason as the avenue to deity — using the 
empirical method reinforced by mathematics. This concept re- 
sulted from the discovery that the universe was governed by im- 
mutable laws which pointed toward an all-wise, all-benevolent 
maker of them —a divine geometrician. Man, it was concluded, 
strove to achieve an inner order consonant with this sublime 
physical order of the universe. Apart from Scripture, the New- 
tonian found incontrovertible evidence for belief in a deity at 
once benevolent and wise. Although Newton himself reconciled 
reason and Scripture, many of his followers found in Newtonian 
physics courage to disregard the “ sacred oracles.” While all deists 
tended to be Newtonians, it does not follow that ali Newtonians 
were deists. Many were those who, like Cotton Mather, in The 
Christian Philosopher, employed science as a hand-maiden to 





% Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing . . . (Albany, 1874) , 1, 126. 

* William Smith, Eulogium on Benjamin Franklin ... (Philadelphia, 
1792) , 20. 

5 Historic Americans, S. A. Eliot, Editor, (Boston, 1908) , 36. 

6 §. E. Morison, “ The Harvard School of Astronomy in the Seventeenth 
Century ”: New ENGLAND QuarTeRLy, vir (March, 1934) , 3-24. 
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scriptural theology, and were as hostile to the deist as was an 
orthodox Calvinist.’ 

Child of the enlightenment, Ames ® in his first issue (1726) con- 
fessed that he was “a Friend to all that are Mathematically in- 
clined, and a real Lover of the most sublime study of Astron- 
omy.” * Numerous passages suggest that through his devotion to 
astronomy and mathematics he came to regard with adoration 
those natural laws instituted and sustained by a benevolent fabri- 
cator who did 


. . . the Broils of Chaos huge compose; 
From dire Confusion Harmony arose.?° 


Vibrating to the “sacred laws” contrived by the deity, Ames 
marvels how the heavenly bodies “ obey the Laws of some Om- 
niscient Contriver, in their exact Revolutions, according to their 
several Periods ” — all of which was sufficient to lead his thoughts 


. . - toadmire the Omniscient Mind: whose All-disposing Provi- 
dence not only guides the Rolling Worlds, as they Plough the 
Liquid Aether, but also the light Dust of the Ballance, and the 
Thousands of Atoms that wander up and down in a Sun-Beam, 
which are all under his Cognizance. 


As early as 1727 he reverently concluded that “The Stars of 
Heaven give us such a Noble Idea of the Infinite Power, Wisdom 
and Glory of God, that they Invite our Thoughts to Soar among 
the heavenly Glories. Thus wishing the Contemplation thereof 
may afford Praise to the Infinite Creator and Contriver of them 
all.” Not only the stars disclose God’s wisdom “ but also the 
minute Animalcula, the flying Insect, and groveling Reptile, must 


bring us to the acknowledgement of a Supreme Being; since there 


7 For a fuller description of Newtonianism, see H. Drennon, “ Newtonian- 
ism: Its Method, Theology, and Metaphysics”: Englische Studien (1933), 


409. 

8 For biographical outlines see the Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 
250-251; S. Briggs, The Essays, Humor, and Poems of Nathaniel Ames 
(Cleveland, Ohio, 1891) ; Cambridge History of American Literature, 1, Part 1, 
161; M. C. Tyler, A History of American Literature (New York, 1878), 0, 
122-130; J. H. Tuttle, “ The Two Nathaniel Ameses ”: Publications, Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, xrx. Dr. Nathaniel Ames published his Almanac from 
1726 to 1764, the year of his death, after which his son published it until 1775. 

® Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, 50. 

10 Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, 126. 
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is so much Counsel and Wisdom discoverable in the Formation 
of their Bodies and in the Continuation of their Species.” 
Ames’s delight in the stars “ impregnate with Gravity” which 
are convincing evidence that nothing “but infinite Wisdom 
could contrive and what but Omnipotency make so grand a 
Fabrick as the Universe,” was almost intemperate. Indeed, the 
creation bears witness to “an indulgent Creator.” In An Essay 
Upon the Microscope (1741) —“our first ode in irregular 
verse " ** — Ames joyously observes that a simple “ spire of Grass 
+ + « Must own its Maker truly to be God.” Even 


The groveling Worm that under Foot is trod 
And smallest Mite proclaim a God. 


Impressed by the orderly way in which the worlds “ dance their 
destined Ring about the Sun, (the center of our System) ,” and 
assured that the Copernican hypothesis was proved by “ infallible 
methods of Reasoning from Geometrical Principles rendered in- 
disputable” by a Kepler and a Newton, Ames maintained that 
the universe operates according “ to the strictest Laws of Nature,” 
that even comets orderly trace out their immutable ellipses, and 
hence are “ rationally accounted for by the same Laws of Matter 
and Motion that appear in all Terrestrial Substances.” * 

The numerous allusions to Sir Isaac Newton were drawn to- 
gether and interpreted in Ames’s issue for 1740: after adoring 
the sublimated order of Newtonianism, he inquired with a chal- 
lenging tone: 


Who before the Great Sir Isaac Newton did behold the Wisdom 
of the Creator, in that he has bestowed on Matter such a property 
as that every Particle thereof throughout the Creation, has a 
Tendency towards every other Particle. . . . What but infinite 
Wisdom could contrive that this simple gravitating Power should 
become the Cement . . . of the whole Creation? . . . But I can- 
not pretend to give my Reader an idea of this Newtonian Phi- 
losophy in a single Page. 


Religion, in the pages of Ames’s almanacs, was shorn of theo- 
logical machinery and became a rhapsodic adoration of an all- 
powerful, all-beneficent, seemingly depersonalized deity, unlike 


11 Cambridge History of American Literature, 1, Part 1, 161. 
12 Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, 163. 
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the triune god-head of the Calvinists. A religion based on scrip- 
tural revelation had given way to a rationalistic natural religion. 
Disparaging the miraculous in natural phenomena, Ames, like 
Toland, interpreted the movements of nature according to un- 
changing physical laws. His deity is to be discovered through 
reason augmented by experimental science — not through the 
mysterious operations of faith. The Calvinist’s deity had been 
divorced from caprice and miraculous intervention and reigned 
as the source and continuance of law. Total depravity as a theo- 
logical dogma had been turned into a light-hearted jest.** Im- 
passioned by the reigning physical harmony, Ames enjoined his 
readers to achieve a consonant inner moral harmony. Almost 
deistic in his neglect of Scriptural revelation, in his exaltation 
of reason and science as the avenue to God, Ames found in New- 
tonian physics the key to a natural religion quite independent of 
the doctrines of New England's religious heritage.** 

Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard is no less suggestive of the 
extent to which rationalism and scientific deism were impinging 
on colonial thought.** In his issue for 1748 he recorded that “ Oa 
the 2oth of this month, 1727, died the prince of astronomers and 
philosophers, Sir Isaac Newton, aged 85 years: who, as Thomson 
expresses it, Traced the boundless works of God, from laws 
sublimely simple. 


What were his raptures then! how pure! how strong! 
And what the triumphs of old Greece and Rome, 
By his diminished, but the pride of boys. 


Elsewhere in this issue Franklin remembered the death of John 
Locke, whom he termed “ the Newton of the Microcosm: For, as 
Thomson says, He made the whole internal world his own.” In 


18 Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, 79. 

14 The sources (as gathered from references in the almanacs) of Ames’s 
scientific deism probably were the works of Blackmore, Cheyne, Derham, Pope, 
Whiston, Addison, and James Thomson. 

15 I have used the incomparable collection in the library of Mr. William 
Smith Mason, of Evanston, Illinois. A good share of the significant contents 
of the almanacs has been reprinted by P. L. Ford, The Prefaces, Proverbs, and 
Poems of Benjamin Franklin, Originally Printed in Poor Richard’s Almanacs 
For 1733-1758 (Brooklyn, 1890) . See, also, Phillips Russell, Poor Richard’s 
Almanack. Being the Almanacks of 1733, 1749, 1756, 1757, 1758 (New York, 
1928) . 
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1749 he honored Bacon, “ justly esteemed the father of the mod- 
ern experimental philosophy,” and Boyle, “one of the greatest 
philosophers the last age produced.” It was indicative of the or- 
thodox rationalists’ union of scriptural and natural religion, that 
Boyle was thought to afford “ an instance, that tho’ Ignorance may 
in some be the Mother of Devotion, yet true learning and exalted 
piety are by no means inconsistent.” ** In 1751 Franklin described 
that wonderful instrument, the microscope, by the aid of which 
we find that “the countless Numbers of those living Creatures, 
the Profusion of Life every where to be observed, is above Measure 
astonishing, and shews the Maker to be an infinite Being.” Quot- 
ing a Hymn to the Creator, from Psalm CIV in his almanac of 
1753, he used the rest of the issue for a commentary on the poem: 


The Greatness of that Power, which has been exerted in the 
Creation, though every Object in Nature shews it, will best — 
by considering a little the Great Works . . . of Nature, the Sun, 
the Planets, and the fixed Stars. The Sun and Moon, the most 
conspicuous to us of all the celestial Bodies, are the only ones 
mentioned in the sacred Text: But the Invention of that noblest 
of Instruments the Telescope, and the Sagacity of the Astronomers 
of later Ages, whose Observations have improved and corrected 
those of the foregoing, afford us a very different Idea of the Solar 
System, from what the single Consideration of those two most con- 
spicuous Bodies gives us. 
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Franklin would not allow the Bible to enervate the deductions of 
the scientist: 


And as to the Objections taken from some Scripture Expressions, 
which seem to contradict the Theory of the Earth’s Motion, it is 
plain, from innumerable Instances, that Revelation was not given 
to Mankind to make them Philosophers or deep Reasoners, but 
to improve them in Virtue and Piety; and that it was therefore 
proper it should be expressed in a Manner accommodated to com- 
mon Capacities and popular Opinions in all Points merely specu- 
lative, and which were not to have any direct Influence upon the 
Hearts and Lives of Men. The Truth of the Matter is, that the 
Demonstrations given by the incomparable Sir Isaac Newton, 
have established the Doctrine of the Motion of the Earth and 
other Planets, and the Comets round the Sun, and of the sec- 
ondary Planets or Satellites round their Primaries, in such a Man- 


16 Although as early as 1725 Franklin was a scientific deist, about the 
first fifteen issues show few allusions to the scientific and rationalistic patterns 
of thought. 
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ner, as leaves no Room for any, but such as do not understand 
them, to hesitate about it. 


God, who formed and continued to give force to these laws of 
nature, is above all, the “ Author of Nature.” The vastness of 
the worlds and heavens “ is a Theatre truly fit,” wrote Franklin 
in 1754, “ for a God to display his infinite Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness.” In 1756 he quoted from an English poet: 


Astronomy, hail, Science heavenly born! 
Thy Schemes the Life assist, the Mind adorn. 


Newton! vast Mind! whee piercing Powers Applyed 
The secret Cause of Motion first descryed; 

Found Gravitation was the primal Spring, 

That wheeled the Planets round their central King. 


Significant for their omission of orthodox ideology and idiom, 
for their emphasis on a deity revealing his goodness and wisdom 
through immutable laws, for their exaltation of reason as the 
means of apprehending God, and their discovery of the workman 
in the work, Ames and Franklin offered skeptical minds glimpses 
of a religion independent of the authority of the “ sacred oracles.” 
These “ Bibles of the Shop and Barn” —“the battered Al- 
manack[s]}, split to the core, Fly-blown and tattered” helped to 
show the colonists that in the opinion of the age of enlightenment 
the Christian Bible was less significant than nature, where all 
men, regardless of creed and dogma, could find the means of a 
common worship. Their almanacs show that they held a mirror 
up to the age when imagination was captivated more by tele- 
scopes than lexicons, by stars than Scripture — more by parallaxes 
than Saint Paul. 


AN ENGLISH ENEMY OF MELVILLE 
DANIEL AARON 


N 1841, Herman Melville sailed from Fairhaven, in the whaler 
Acushnet. He spent three exciting years in the South Seas, and 
directly out of this rich experience came Typee and Omoo. De- 
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spite the clear account of his adventures given in these two books, 
there still remains a good deal to be discovered about Melville's 
activities in the Pacific, and any additional outside material which 
may throw light on his life at that time is of interest. Rovings in 
the Pacific and California is a book which contains many refer- 
ences to Melville.* 

The book purports to have been written “ by a merchant long 
resident in Tahiti”; but the exact name of the author is still in 
doubt. Mr. Lucatt, M. Lucett, E. Lucett, and Edward Lucett, or 
Lucatt? have been given in various bibliographies and diction- 
aries. Perhaps the most accurate source is a review of this book 
in the Honolulu Friend in which the author is “ well understood 
to be Mr. Lucett, an Englishman.” * Lucett had come to Sydney 
from Engiand and there entered a merchant's office. His work 
for the next twelve years took him practically to every part of 
the South Seas. He married the daughter of a Captain Hunter, 
then residing in Tahiti, and concluded his wanderings with a 
trip to California. The reviewer in the Friend mentioned that 
he was seriously ill at Manila. He may or may not have died there. 
However that may be, he wrote no more books. 

Lucett’s account of his arrival in Tahiti on November 8, 1842, 
and his adventures “two or three evenings” later are of special 
interest. Wandering about in the evening, he was attacked by a 
dozen natives and carried inland. According to our author: 


In this way I was conveyed for about three quarters of a mile, 
when, to my horror, I discovered that they were taking me to a 
calliboose, where a party of mutineers were confined. Again I 
struggled to free myself, and once more we were rolling in the 
dust. But without troubling themselves to raise me a third time, 
they caught me by the heels, and dragged me along the ground 
until they had forced my ancles fsic] into a massive pair of wooden 
stocks, in which six or seven of the worst of the mutineers were 


1 Rovings in the Pacific from 1837 to 1849 with a Glance at California, 
2 volumes (London, 1851) . 

2 Catalogue of Books in the Free Public Library, relating to, or published 
in Australia (Sydney, 1893), 235; Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Literature (Edinburgh, 1929) , v, 144; C. A. 
Stonehill, A. Black, and A. W. Stonehill, Anonyma and Pseudonyma (London, 
1927) , 1, 1414; R. E. Cowan and R. G. Cowan, A Bibliography of the History 
of California (San Francisco, 1933) , 1, 139- 

8 The Friend, x (September 1, 1852) , 36. 
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also confined. My passion at this outrageous indignity was so 
great, that my tongue refused its office, and with my throat, be- 
came ched as if by fire. The mutineers —_ mightily 
tickled at my position, and indulged in exceedingly gross and 
insulting remarks, — one of them excepted, who, feeling for my 
situation, kindly doubled his mattress under my back, which 
brought my head to a level with my heels. But there was another 
of them who had contrived to liberate himself when the stocks 
were raised for the reception of my legs; and this fellow, appar- 
ently the ringleader and spokesman for the others, commenced an 
oration, addressing me in the most offensive style, instituting 
comparisons, rejoicing that one of the “ swells ” had got a taste of 
the stocks, and offering me a highly spiced dish of ironical sym- 
pathy: this loosened my tongue. 

“ You cowardly ruffian! Can’t you confine your remarks to those 
of your own station, without taking advantage of the ignorant 
folly of these natives to insult a man who never offered you any 
injury, but whom a caprice of fortune has thrown into this de- 
graded _— — a position doubtless well merited by you? If I 
but had my limbs as free as you have got your tongue, I'd play 
such a peal about your ears as should teach you for the future to 
confine it to its proper sphere.” 

Uttering a volley of oaths, the dastardly dog hereupon drew 
his sheath knife, and threw himself upon me, helpless as I lay; and 
such was the maddened state of excitement I was in, that, regard- 
less of all consequences, I turned to grasp him; and it was well 
that his companions interfered, for if I had caught him, I should 
have inflicted upon him summary justice.* 


A few pages on, Lucett attempted to explain the attack in the 
calliboose and pass judgment on Melville. 


Since the above entry was made in my journal, two works have 
appeared, “ Typee” and “ Omoo,” purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Herman Melville. By his own showing Herman Melville 
has been a most reckless loafer, caring not a pin what enterprises 
were ruined so long as he could indulge the gratification of his 
own propensities. Gratitude for his escape, and horror at the 
reminiscences of the hardships to which he had been exposed, 
impel him to acknowledge the kind manner he was received on 
board the Julia, where he met with every attention. His sketches 
are amusing, and skilfully drawn, but bear as much relation to 
truth as a farthing does in value to a sovereign. It is as if the said 
Herman Melville had burnished and gilded the farthing, and 
then circulated it as the gold coin. With those unable to detect 
the difference, it would of course pass current. Herman Melville — 


4 Rovings in the Pacific, 1, 288-290. 
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I love to repeat his name — working upon detached images pro- 
fusely scattered throughout Polynesia, has drawn largely upon 
a fertile imagination in grouping them, and thrown together an 
exceedingly spirited narrative; but regardless of all truth, grati- 
tude, or manliness, has grossly scandalized by name some worth 

men living at Tahiti, who very probably have done more pone | 
gratui y, to their fellows since their residence there, than 
Herman Melville has done during his whole existence. I allude 
more particularly to Dr. Johnstone, who has been most grievously 
misrepresented, and considerably to his injury. But as Herman 
Melville has been so free in giving publicity to certain names, it 
is a pity he did not extend his candour, — = his memory 
failed him, as he “ kept no notes.” However, I will try and jog it 
for him. After the first desertion with which he pleases to acquaint 
the public, and his subsequent escape from the horror of a resi- 
dence in a narrow ravine, shut in by boulders and inaccessible 
cliffs, his companions naked savages, hideously tattooed, and fero- 
cious as demons, unable to speak their language, trembling for 
his life, and without food adapted to his European origin, — I say, 
in his first deep-felt emotion at the mercy that had been vouch- 
safed to him, he acknowledges the debt and expresses his grati- 
tude; but how does he ultimately repay it? Why, according to his 
own account, he is incapable of all bodily exertion; and he knows 
no other way of repaying the obligation he has incurred but by 
being the instigator of a mutiny, that he, and others like him, may 
be sent ashore at Tahiti, where they could loaf and sponge at 
will, till the chance offered of their ruining some other voyage, 
if peradventure any one could be found to receive such worthies 
on board his vessel. It was the Sydney whaling barque Lucy Ann, 
Captain Ventom, that had the honour of bringing Typee-Omoo 
Herman Melville to Tahiti; and in the month of June 1848, this 
said barque Lucy Ann was lying at Anatam, one of the New 
Hebrides, taking in sandal wood. So much for the way in which 
the cook used to pick her to pieces for firewood. Herman Melville, 
undoubtedly the ring-leader of the mutineers, was lying in the 
calliboose when I was dragged there; and from the un-English 
way in which the ruffian who assaulted me handled his knife, I 
have the strongest suspicion that it was Herman Melville who 
threw himself upon a bound defenceless man; and I only regret 
that, amongst his other reminiscences, he omitted to take notice 
of this. That he was in the calliboose at the time, there is not a 
question; and that the man was a Yankee who threw himself upon 
me I will swear, not only from the uliar intonation of his 
voice, his pale unwhiskered face, and the thatch-like way in which 
his hair fell on either side of it, but from the glib-like nature of 
his tongue — a qualification by no means uncommon with ordi- 
nary American seamen, which may be accounted for from the 
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fact, that many of them are grown men before they think of 
gratifying a roving passion, and are much more devoted to loafing 
and reading, than attending to their duties. 

I had the curiosity to search Dr. Johnstone’s medical diary: the 
names of all the mutineers were enrolled there, and amongst them 
stands Herman Melville’s. The whole of the doctor’s charges for 
medicine and medical attendance amounts to but a few dollars; 
and the only item charged against Herman Melville is a bottle of 
embrocation, as the man complained of pains in his limbs: but 
the doctor believing him to be an imposter [sic], which by the way 
I think he has clearly shown himself to have been, paid no further 
heed to his compiaints. His pains, I expect, might be traced to 
the same source as the valley which he describes in Moorea, and 
which has existence only in the regions of his imagination. 

Herman Melville a felicitous pen, with a humorous 
knack of hitting off little peculiarities of character; and if he had 
confined himself to these, without publishing names, or making 
gross aspersions upon worthy men, his works might have gone 
down the stream with other harmless and amusing productions; 
but he has passed base coin for sterling, and for so doing, deserves 
exposure and contempt.® 


Lucett finally concludes his annihilation of Melville with a 
lengthy foot-note. 


When in Hong-Kong (see Chapter xx1) , I saw by the Reviews 
that another work, yclept “ Mardi,” purporting also to be written 
by Typee-Omoo Herman Melville, had been introduced to the 
world. It has not been my chance to peruse the whole; but, from 
what I have seen, it would appear the opening part might have 
come from the “ready pen” to which common rumour has 
ascribed it, but that the fustian rant of the great bulk would indi- 
cate other paternity. From the similies and comparisons intro- 
duced in “ Typee” and “ Omoo ” having reference principally to 
English prototypes, and from the warm partizanship displayed in 
defence of Lord George Paulet’s proceedings at the Sandwich 
Islands, I am irresistibly led to infer that the said “ Typee” and 
“ Omoo” were not a little indebted to a more skilled and prac- 
ticed hand than Herman Melville’s. True to himself, however, in 
one respect, Herman Melville does not hesitate to let us know 
that he again practises the unmanly trick of desertion from the 
very next vessel he enters on board of. Is it likely then, that a 
man so unscrupulous would have any compunctious visitings of 
conscience at dressing himself, like the daw in the fable, with 
borrowed plumes. As the bastard in “ King John” would not 


5 Rovings in the Pacific, 293-296. 
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believe that “ Old Sir Robert” could t him, neither will I 
believe that “ Typee” and “ Omoo” and “ Mardi” are emana- 
tions from the same pen. “ Compare their faces and be judge 
yourself.” ¢ 


There is no need, I believe, to take Lucett’s aspersions very 
seriously. Whether Lucett was jealous of Melville’s notoriety, or 
whether he was venting his spleen against America and Americans 
in general, matters very little. His identification of Melville as his 
attacker and ring-leader of the mutineers is extremely shaky; 
moreover, from what we know of Melville's appearance, he bore 
no resemblance to the pale, villainous rogue who attacked the 
doughty Britisher. If there was a ring-leader of the mutineers, 
Doctor Long Ghost deserves the sinister title more than Melville; 
his description, furthermore, approximates Lucett’s enemy more 
closely. 


He was over six feet high — a tower of bones, with a complexion 
absolutely colourless, fair hair, and a light unscrupulous grey eye, 
twinkling occasionally with the very devil of mischief." 


According to Melville, Long Ghost was a “ decided wag” and the 
series of tricks he played upon the cook of the Julia, Navy Bob, 
and Dr. Johnstone might also suggest that he was not beyond 
playing a trick on the peppery Lucett. 

Rovings in the Pacific is significant because it suggests two im- 
portant facts, viz., the identity of the Julia* and of Captain Guy, 
and the exact time of Melville’s incarceration in the calliboose. 
That Lucett’s mutineers and the mutineers of the Julia were the 
same seems very probable. Lucett speaks of “a massive pair of 
wooden stocks into which six or seven of the worst mutineers were 
confined.” From the diagram of the “ Round Robin,” * we know 
that there were originally sixteen mutineers and that the majority 
of them returned to the ship. Melville mentions only six of them: 
Doctor Long Ghost, Jingling Joe, Pat, Navy Bob, Black Dan, 
and Flash Jack, as being with him in the calliboose, and they were 


® Rovings in the Pacific, 296-297. 

7 The Works of Herman Melville (London, 1922-1924) , Ul, 14. 

8 Van Wyck Brooks names the Lucy Ann as the Julia, but gives no evi- 
dence. See the Dictionary of American Biography, vu, 523. 

® Works of Melville, u, go. 
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very likely “the worst of the mutineers.” Fortunately, Lucett is 
substantiated, to some degree, by Lieutenant Wise in his book, 
Los Gringos.*° Wise prints the section of Dr. Johnstone’s memo- 
randum which Lucett declared that he had examined, and we 
learn that Melville was charged a dollar and a half for some em- 
brocation. Wise, in addition, names the Lucy Ann as Melville’s 
ship, but changes Lucett’s Captain Ventom to Vinton, a difference 
which should raise no difficulties. The date of the memorandum, 
October 15, 1842, makes it possible for Melville to have been in 
the calliboose during that eventful evening in November. 

We may laugh at Lucett’s bristling indignation and his un- 
fortunate prediction of Melville’s works “floating down the 
stream with other harmless and amusing productions”; never- 
theless, his book adds to the somewhat vague history of Melville 
in the South Seas and reflects the feelings of a respectable and 
complacent person who self-righteously criticized the work of “a 
loafer,” “a scoundrel” — and an unforgivable iconoclast. 


HEMLOCKS AND HISTORY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHARLES J. LYON 


N the course of an attempt to determine how well the annual 

rings of wood in a tree reflect the climate in New England, it 
has been discovered that some hemlock stumps from Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, reveal and date a logging operation in the 1790's. 
Because the land was then a part of the old and well-known farm 
of Governor Wentworth, an attempt to correlate the cutting 
with the historical events of the period may be both interesting 
and profitable. The search for further information about the 
work and related events led to the discovery of errors, omissions, 
and misunderstandings in the history of the town as recorded by 
Parker in his History of Wolfeborough.* 


10 Lieutenant Wise, Los Gringos (New York, 1859), 398-399. See J. H. 
Birss, “ Melville’s Marquesas”: Saturday Review of Literature, vu1 (January 
2, 1932), 429. 

1 Benjamin Franklin Parker, History of Wolfeborough [New Hampshire] 
(Wolfeborough, 1901) . ; 
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The cutting must have been of virgin timber, probably hem- 
lock or hardwood, for it was done in the winter of 1794-1795, less 
than thirty years after the town was settled. The site is near the 
Ryefield Brook (known locally as the Clay Pit Brook), about 
half a mile east of Lake Wentworth. There is now, of course, 
no trace left of the original trees, but their existence and the 
date of their cutting is shown by the increased rate of growth 
of the young hemlocks which then stood among them and 
continued on the site until they also were cut for lumber in 
1924. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a tree forms a single 
ring of wood during each growing season. Except for rare instances 
which can be tested otherwise, this means one ring each year. 
Thus it was fairly easy to determine the age of each of six large 
trees when they were cut in the winter of 1923-1924 by Stephen 
Clow, on land owned by Mrs. Helen Bryant. These six were only 
a small part of a grove of large hemlock trees cut to provide lum- 
ber for use in the school and hospital at Wolfeboro. For over ten 
years the stumps were exposed to the weather, but their slow rate 
of decay of both wood and bark left the cut surface intact al- 
though the interior rotted faster. When removed on October 27, 
1934, these exposed surfaces showed the growth-rings of the wood 
so plainly that they could be counted and measured for the aver- 
age width of each ring. 

From knowledge of the fact that the outermost ring was formed 
in 1923, it was possible to date each ring in the trees, most of 
which had lived well over two hundred years. Because the average 
width of the ring of wood is a fair measure of the rate of growth 
of the tree for that year, it was also possible to determine, from 
the data for average ring-widths in the several trees for each year, 
how growth had varied from season to season. 

The outstanding fact which appeared at once from this study 
was the sudden acceleration of the rate of growth of all the trees 
after the year 1794. This pronounced increase in rate of growth, 
though later checked temporarily by the drouth of 1799, meant 
a “ release” of small trees which till then had been overtopped 
and shaded by much larger trees, which had been suddenly re- 
moved without injury to at least some of the younger trees among 
them. This points clearly to a lumbering operation late in 1794 
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or early in 1795, when we know from the records that saw-mills 
were operating near by. 

With the date of this work established beyond question, the 
problem remained to determine, if possible, who cut the lumber 
and what was built from it. It developed at once that by good for- 
tune the land had been part of the Wentworth estate, carved from 
the wilderness in the 1770's for the use of John Wentworth, pro- 
vincial governor of New Hampshire, who occupied it until his 
flight in 1775. “ Early in 1782 the Wentworth Farm came into the 
possession of two brothers, Andrew and John Cabbott, of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, who purposed to make it a stock-farm, and even- 
tually their home. They cleared and improved more land, and 
erected two barns and two other farm buildings.” * It was also 
learned, chiefly from the same source, that with the death of 
Andrew, soon after the purchase, John Cabbott lost interest in 
the place, which had cost £354,470 (in continental currency) . 
When John Cabbott died in 1794, it passed into the hands of 
E. Haskell [sic] Derby, of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1795. More- 
over, it was recorded that John Martin was superintendent of the 
farm under the Cabbotts until his death in 1794, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Nathaniel Brown, who thus looked after the Derby 
interests in the property. Brown’s name appears in the inventory 
of the town in 1788 along with that of Deering Stoddard, who 
took the place of Martin during his absence in the years 1785- 
1787. 

This perfect correlation between changes in ownership and 
management in the years 1794-1795 and a logging-job only a short 
distance from the famous old Wentworth mansion, suggested the 
notion that some new and perhaps important structure had been 
erected by the Brown-Derby interests. In the search for more evi- 
dence and exact dates, this theory of cutting due to new manage- 
ment was exploded by the discovery of numerous corrections in 
dates and personal relationships of those concerned, both before 
and after the date of the cutting. 

It should be noted first that the actual owner of the estate was 
the younger brother, Andrew, who was born in 1750 and married 
to Lydia Dodge in 1773. The precise date of his death is uncertain, 
but he was buried in Beverly on May 17, 1791. His brother John, 


2 Parker, History of Wolfeborough, 100. 
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however, did not die in 1794 but lived on, chiefly at various ad- 
dresses in Massachusetts, until his death in Boston on August 28, 
1821. This erroneous belief in the death of John before the farm 
was sold out of the family seems to have been based on the as- 
sumption that the property belonged to the brothers jointly, per- 
haps because they were in partnership in the business which made 
them the richest men of their time. Actually it was Andrew who 
bought the estate, and upon his death his widow, Lydia Dodge 
Cabot (Cabbott) , inherited all his property. John’s wife (his sec- 
ond) was Hannah Dodge, and there is no mention of either her 
name or John’s name in the deeds by which the main property 
or small parcels of it were conveyed to other parties. They all 
refer to Lydia Cabot, who was, therefore, the Mrs. Cabot men- 
tioned in certain business letters of the same period. Evidently 
she ran the farm for nearly five years after Andrew died. There is 
one deed on file which shows that John did, indeed, transfer some 
land to Lydia in 1793, but the lots in question were not a part of 
the original purchase in 1782. 

Thus far this date of 1782 has been copied from the statement 
of Parker. This date also seems subject to correction, because the 
date on the deed itself is February 1, 1781. Moreover, the itemized 
list of payments made by Andrew Cabbott shows that the final 
settlement was made on February 2, 1781, with the first payment 
dated in June, 1780. These payments are recorded on the same 
paper as the inventory which, together with the deed to Andrew 
“ Cabott,” is now kept with other Cabot papers by the Beverly 
Historical Society. Most of this material was also published by 
Briggs.* 

The curious feature of this confusion between 1781 and 1782 
as the date on which the state of New Hampshire deeded the farm 
to Mr. Cabot is that some of the records of the assembly might 
be taken to indicate that the sale was not completed before 1782, 
as Parker believed from his knowledge of certain acts. However, 
when the minutes of the council are also read carefully, it becomes 
clear that at least a part of the Wentworth estate had been sold 
previous to November 14, 1781; one entry for a meeting on that 
date refers to “ the propriety of Captain Samuel Gilman proceed- 


3 L. Vernon Briggs, History and Genealogy of the Cabot Family, 1475-1927 
(Boston, 1927) , 2 volumes, pages xxiv, 887. 
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ing to sell the Residue of the late Governor’s Estate etc.”; while 
another item of business that day was “ Vote For to receive the 
report of the Committee on Captain Gilman’s Selling the Lands 
of the late Governor Wentworth Brought up read and Con- 
curred.” 

Moreover, the council minutes contain one entry which shows 
direct dealing with the Cabots, for on November 28, 1781, it voted 
on “ the Propriety of Directing Captain Samuel Gilman to give 
the Board of War an order on Messrs. Cabots for the money due 
from them to this State.” * This does not refer to money still due 
on the purchase price, however, but apparently, for some reason, 
the state had paid the taxes (“over four hundred and nine 
pounds”) on the farm for that year to the town of Wolfeboro. 
Thus this point, about which Parker as town clerk had documen- 
tary proof, actually did not prove that the state still owned the 
land at that time. Owing to the fact that it did hold title during 
January of that year, this may have been the technical point which 
led to the peculiar method of handling the taxes on the property 
for the year 1781. 

As for the details of the transfer of the estate in 1795, the deed 
shows that the purchaser’s exact name was Elias Haskett Derby, 
and the date was March 26, 1796. This later date shows conclu- 
sively that the activities in connection with the lumbering opera- 
tion were entirely those of Mrs. Cabot and the general manage- 
ment of her large farm. It is possible, but unlikely, that the timber 
was sold off or donated to some public enterprise in the vicinity. 
The detailed record of the building of the church at about that 
time does not seem to account for its use, for the church was prac- 
tically completed as early as 1792. The minister’s home was built 
near by but was not finished until about two years later; and no 
public school was put up at that time. The numerous private 
homes in the section were built by persons financially unable to 
buy lumber on the market. These persons, moreover, had similar 
trees on their own land. 

However, the operation of the large Cabot farm itself is enough 
to account for the use of the lumber. The cattle and horses would 
have increased in number, and some of the building operations 
described by Parker have already been mentioned. In the words 


4 New Hampshire Council Records: New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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of the same writer, “ They also built a large structure to be used 
for a school-house and residence for the teacher.” If it were really 
important, it might be possible to decide, from diaries or similar 
records of the town or family, just which buildings were built at 
the time indicated by the tree rings. 

It seems certain that Nathaniel Brown was the active manager 
of the farm at this time and possibly even before 1794. As early 
as September, 1793, he was handling the problems of beef cattle 
and trying to get the best possible price for some which Mrs. Cabot 
wished to sell. At least there is good evidence that he did build 
the Rendall! house not far away, for after it burned in 1920, the 
owner, Arthur H. Perry, discovered a special double brick near 
the top of each of two chimneys, with the initials and date N. B. 
1804. This, however, would have been much too late a time for 
the use of logs cut in 1795. 
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Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxx1: 
Harvard College Records, Part III. (Boston: The Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts. 1935. Pp. 534- $5.00.) 


In Harvard College Records, Part III, the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts continues its series of source-materials for the 
history of early Harvard by presenting a group of documents of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth century. 

The charter of 1650 is not only important as a fundamental 
instrument but for its phrasing of the founders’ ideal, “ the ad- 
uancement of all good literature artes and Sciences.” The literary 
tradition of the early years is concretely illustrated by two Latin 
compositions by graduates in the class of 1649, Nathaniel Rogers's 
valedictory oration, 1652, and Urian Oakes’s commencement ora- 
tion, 1677. Here are the play on words and copious allusion of 
seventeenth-century style; and President Oakes shows a freedom, 
wit, and affability now unhappily departed from commencement 
morning. 

Two of the documents strengthen the tie between early Har- 
vard and the University of Cambridge. Henry Dunster’s quadri- 
ennium memoir (1654) is a close-packed brief for the four-year 
college course, citing Cambridge statutes and the experience of 
particular students, supported by a note on the course at Oxford 
from the Reverend Edward Norris of Salem. Dunster proyes that 
the first Cambridge degree took at least three years and ten 
months, and his cogency apparently won over the corporation; so 
that since 1655 Harvard has had the traditional four-year course. 
Other American institutions followed the lead. 

Of incidental interest are certain details of Cambridge practice 
and the earliest official notice of the organization of the student 
body by college years, with the Cambridge names freshmen, 
sophomores, junior sophisters, senior sophisters. Jonathan Mitch- 
ell’s “ A Modell For the Maintaining of Students and Fellows of 
Choise Abilities at the Colledge in Cambridge” (c. 1663) is 
touching evidence of the difficulties of attaining the Puritan ideal 
of higher education. It is a plan, patterned after one issued for 
the Cambridge in England, of a “ drive” for donations, not to 
expand the “plant” but to provide scholarships: “ Necessary 
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things must be provided for though we make the Hardest shifts; 
and such a thing is the maintenance of Learning for the work of 
present and after ages.” 

Thomas Chesholme’s steward’s book for 1650 to 1660 takes up 
one-half the volume. Here are the quarterly debits of students for 
tuition, study-rent, bed-making, sizings, pro-rated charges for 
“ publicke fyer and Candell,” “ glasse mendinge,” and other inci- 
dentals; and the credits by cash, and by wheat, malt, sugar, butter, 
“ beaff,” “a peace of stufe and thread,” “ Jagges of wood,” “a 
fatt oxe.” These are important for the history of the college be- 
cause of the exact information of college charges, of full record- 
ing of names of students, non-graduates as well as graduates, and 
of evidence of college practices, including evidence against the 
common theory of placing in these early years, so that biographers 
must be wary of the parenthetical leer “ in those days at Harvard 
students were placed in order of the social position of their 
parents.” For social history they are important because the prod- 
uce is translated into money values for crediting; so that there is 
an unusually full and consecutive body of data on prices of staples. 

The college laws of 1655, 1692, and 1767 (which, with those 
already printed in Harvard College Records 1 and u, complete 
the Harvard codes to the Revolution) should be read by every 
one given to generalizing about higher education. They can, of 
course, be read for their quaintness: sunrise chapel, the notion 
that the boys should devote a working-day to college study, 
“ dayly exercise” in the sense of spiritual rather than physical 
exertion, the prohibition of “ Long haire, Locke or foretopps, . . . 
Curling, Crisping, parting or powdering their haire,” the punish- 
ment of a college “ man” not only by admonition, fines, suspen- 
sion, and expulsion, but by corporal contact, as well, by refusing 
him a commons meal, or by making him eat by himself with his 
hat off. But these laws breathe an earnest purpose: the authorities 
were not attempting anything so chimerical as “ building char- 
acter ”; they were merely endeavoring to make the boys go straight 
“ as being they who should shine before others in exemplary life.” 

More seriously, devotees of “ modern” progressive methods 
should read with pleasure that in 1655, care was to be used to dis- 
cover “ eminent defect or notorious insufficiency ” in the students, 
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that “ the deserving may bee preferred according to their merit, 
and the insufficient placed with such as may better further their 
progress in Learning.” Devotees of tolerance should notice that 
in 1767 Episcopalians were given the freedom of the institution. 
The Harvard of these laws is truly our ancestor: the 1767 code 
provides (recording what had been practice since 1716) that “ To 
excite Tutors to the greater Care and Fidelity,” their appoint- 
ments should be for three years; and the only truly fundamental 
change ever made in university method of instruction (as con- 
trasted with change in content of courses, which the laws do not 
show) is recorded in the laws of 1767: a tutor no longer took a class 
for its complete education but taught a special subject (or then, a 
group of related subjects) — a change which has led to most of 
the characteristic virtues and faults of our present system. The 
sophomores’ college customs, at once supported and restrained by 
authority, are the prototype of the long line of “ freshman rules ” 
only now being sloughed off by our colleges. Impolite behavior 
then, as now, was reserved for upper-classmen: “ No freshman 
shall lean at prayers but shall stand upright.” 

The most readable and probably the most important of these 
documents is President Wadsworth’s “ Book Relating to College 
Affairs, 1725-1736 ” — almost a diary of the institution. We see 
the college actually at work, with increasing firmness, perhaps, 
but with considerable difficulty and casualness. Disputes of the 
bachelors were hard to hold — so many were out of town, or fish- 
ing; the cut system of fines does not seem to have cramped the 
boys any more than those since invented; there was not yet a 
sacred college caleidar. In 1731, for instance, it was six weeks 
before all parts of the institution were functioning — so that it is 
little to be wondered at that later institutions have stressed punc- 
tuality to the extreme. Riotous commencements could not be pre- 
vented, even by extra constables or by the device of making them 
“ private ” —that is, by merely announcing to the seniors that 
the next day they would be graduated. But here, too, our ancestry 
is patent: an acute consciousness of ritual, a firm stand against 
degrees in absentia, eighteen corporation meetings held to frame 
the laws of 1734 (foreshadowings of committee meetings). And 
over all is an essential humanity. Many a president must have 
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echoed Benjamin Wadsworth after the commencement of 1727: 
“so the work of the day was finished, and blessed be God it was 
got so comfortably thro.” 

Detailed interpretation of these documents would be imper- 
tinent, for most of them are background for Professor Morison’s 
imminent Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. But they 
are in themselves often enjoyable and all are important for the his- 
tory of Harvard, for the social and intellectual history of the 
period, and for the development of higher education in the 
United States. The standards of the Colonial Society, the splendid 
format, the index that indexes, the accurate and intelligible prepa- 
ration of the text, the selective and illuminating comment, need 
no new praise. But special thanks are due Professor Morison, 
Professor Kittredge, and Doctor Shipton for their proper labors, 
and to the unnamed son of Harvard who made the volume 
possible. 

Porter G. PERRIN. 


And Gladly Teach: Reminiscences. By Bliss Perry. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. ix, 315. Illus- 
trated. $3.00.) 


When a man has lived richly for seventy-five years and has won 
the company and confidence of both the great and the humble, 
he is entitled, like Thackeray, to sit on the rear seat of the coach 
and look backward over the road he has travelled. This right is 
often exercised, but only a few men in each generation are able to 
reincarnate in a living book the mellow memories of such a long 
and happy journey. Bliss Perry is one of them. 

He has called his reminiscences And Gladly Teach. Perhaps 
never was a title better chosen, for Bliss Perry illustrates the aca- 
demic career at its best. He was born in a college town, and grew 
to manhood within sight of the halls where his father served as 
professor and from which he himself was to be graduated. On 
commencement day he left his baseball suit to a successor and 
went back to the familiar class-rooms — this time as an instructor, 
the first one ever appointed to the faculty at Williams. His college 
made him a professor, gave him two years in Europe, and finally 
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surrendered him to Princeton, where he was both a colleague and 
a friend of Woodrow Wilson. Princeton, in turn, surrendered him 
to the Atlantic, but the first and the last of his ten years as editor 
were divided between office and class-room, and he returned again 
to college halls, this time to Harvard. For more than twenty years 
he was one of the greatest lecturers of a faculty which included 
such men as Palmer and Babbitt. When he retired, his students 
bade him farewell with a remarkable display of admiration and 
affection. He began to teach before he was twenty-one; he retired 
when he was seventy. During all those years he retained his sense 
of humor, his tremendous vitality, his sympathetic understanding 
of human nature, and his marvelous ability to sway students. And 
he remained happy in his choice of profession. “ My classroom 
was ‘dukedom large enough,” he declares, “ and I think few 
men were ever happier there.” 

This is the sort of portrait of man as teacher that Bliss Perry 
draws. The first chapters of his book are fresh with youth and life 
in old Williamstown; with the beauty of autumn colors on the 
Greylock range, the joy of fishing for trout in cool streams, and 
the satisfaction of ringing hits to centre field; with the zest of 
college life when the chief intellectual adventure of a Williams 
senior was the morning or evening hour with Mark Hopkins, and 
when the college carpenter defined student as “a window- 
breaking animal.” The middle chapters are vigorous with the 
challenge of Princeton at its period of great growth and the chal- 
lenge of the editorship in which he succeeded Lowell, Fields, 
Howells, and Aldrich. The late chapters are warm and mellow 
with their tale of his return to teaching, his joy in his friends at 
Harvard and in Cambridge. And the story is carried up to 1930 by 
a delightful chapter on his five years emeritus, an account which 
is fittingly introduced by that line of Oliver Cromwell: “ Indeed 
we are a crazy company, yet we live in His sight, and shall work 
the time appointed to us, and shall rest after that in peace.” 

Although his classroom may have been “dukedom large 
enough,” his dukedom extended far enough beyond the class- 
room to include such friends as Woodrow Wilson, Grover Cleve- 
land, Mark Twain, William James, Andrew Carnegie, Jules Jus- 
serand, and Charles William Eliot. These men and others march, 
in unforgettable pen-pictures, through these pages. Not the least 
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of the procession is Mr. Perry's father, Arthur Latham Perry. 
When Bliss Perry first faced the problem of discipline in his class- 
room, his father gave him advice which is so wise and so revelatory 
of the younger Perry's own practice that it deserves to be repeated: 
“ Remember that your classroom is, for the time being, your own 
house. Treat the men as your personal guests, and you will have 
no trouble.” And the son had no trouble. 

When he went to Princeton, his seat at faculty-meetings for 
seven years was “ next to the chair of a long-jawed, homely, fas- 
cinatingly alert man who was addressed by the President as ‘ Pro- 
fessor Wilson.’ ” New York and Philadelphia, as well as Princeton, 
opened their doors. In Philadelphia, Mr. Perry remembers, “ how 
agreeably did . . . Dr. Weir Mitchell, Talcott Williams, Owen 
Wister, and Miss Agnes Repplier fill the evenings with talk.” How 
pleasant it was to dine at the New York home of Henry Van Dyke 
and “ to find oneself seated between Stedman and Frank Stockton, 
with the chance for long talks after dinner with Cable and 
Howells.” At the Authors’ Club he often met Twain, Eggleston, 
Carnegie, and Joseph Jefferson. At the club in Boston he dined 
with William James, Henry L. Higginson, and Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. Such men as Aldrich and Muir were for ever dropping into 
his editorial offices to chat. Aldrich declared on one visit that the 
American poem he would most have liked to write was Emerson’s 
“ Bacchus ”; on another, he said that he would have rejected Kip- 
ling’s “ Recessional,” had it been offered to the Atlantic during 
his editorship, so great was his dislike of the phrase “ reeking tube 
and iron shard.” When Muir came, “his talk about California 
trees and flowers was even more wonderful than his writing, and 
the stenographers and desk-men used to invent errands to my 
room in order to listen to fragments of it.” 

“Only my wife,” explains Mr. Perry, in concluding his book, 
“ will be able to read all that is between the lines.” Much is there. 
Perhaps a special significance may be attached to the quota- 
tion from Roger Ascham with which Mr. Perry introduces the 
account of his years at Harvard: “I have been a looker on in 
the Cockpit of Learning these many years.” In the great, uncer- 
tain days when the president still managed the whole college, 
Bliss Perry was appointed to the faculty by Mr. Eliot without 
either the advice or consent of a few members of the English de- 
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partment — a characteristic action, which made for excellence in 
every part of the institution. He was a “ stranger” at Harvard — 
and nowhere else. His courses were the “ luxury” courses, those 
which did not form a part of the formidable list of requirements 
for the ineffable Ph.D. If Mr. Perry ever had time to feel any irri- 
tation over these circumstances, he hid it between the lines. The 
circumstances, indeed, were all to his credit and his honor. He 
observes of Harvard that he was fascinated by the freedom al- 
lowed to teachers, and happy in his associates. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that neither the efforts of Presidents Wilson 
and Hibben of Princeton nor the numerous other calls to teach- 
ing and administrative positions could tempt him away from 
Cambridge. 

But the book is most remarkable for the personality it em- 
bodies. Here is Biiss Perry again telling stories in top form. Here 
is the sort of good talk that made an idolater of every student who 
ever sat in one of his classes. Here is the sort of enthusiasm that 
drew one hundred and fifty young men, fresh from reading Henry 
Mencken and Ernest Hemingway and T. S. Eliot, to read Tenny- 
son in class for half-a-year; that made many a sophomore feel 
that reading Don Juan was somehow more important than eating 
or sleeping. Here is the matchless gift of narrative and anecdote 
that made Bliss Perry’s audience instantly contemporary with any 
man Mr. Perry might be discussing. Here is the kindliness, the 
twinkling eye, the humanness that never let students forget that 
their teacher, even ai seventy, was perfectly willing to wade waist- 
deep into a Canadian stream after game fish; and that their teach- 
er’s office hours were free to undergraduates with vague worries 
as well as to near-doctors with theses. Here is the wisdom come of 
a long and thoughtful acquaintance with great books — and great 
men. 

It is now five years since Bliss Perry folded his notes, closed his 
book, and said quietly to his students in English 41: “ Gentlemen, 
I regret to say that these random talks are at an end.” At Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Williams, Bliss Perry is already becoming a 
legend. For those unlucky persons who have never sat in one of 
Bliss Perry's class-rooms, And Gladly Teach will give flesh and 
blood and voice to that legend. 

Wixsur L. ScHRAMM. 
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Cape Cod Yesterdays. By Joseph C. Lincoln. (Boston: Little 
Brown and Company. 1935. Pp. xv, 286. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


Though by no means an old man, Joseph Lincoln has lived 
long enough to have seen a good many Cape Cod yesterdays and 
to have heard about others from men older than he. These recol- 
lections he has made into a genial, informal, rambling book, 
“ just reminiscent, chatty stuff,” as he calls it. Beginning, appropri- 
ately enough, with his boyhood recollections of Sunday mornings 
in the old First Meeting House in Brewster, Mr. Lincoln con- 
tinues with an appreciative word for the ministers of that day — 
men of diverse talents, who could deliver an hour’s sermon and 
absorb a rum toddy with equal success. 

From the church the author moves to the Barnstable cattle 
show, or county fair, as it was called in later days, an institution 
the discontinuance of which a few years ago many had good 
reason to lament. It died, though Mr. Lincoln does not say so, 
from a surreptitious attempt to slip education into the place of 
robust entertainment. When the snake-eater gave way to a demon- 
stration of the scientific manner of growing shellfish, its end was 
near. There is a pleasant chapter on the packets, those useful 
little sloops and schooners which used to run from every town on 
the Bay shore to Boston and back. Clams, quahaugs and razor- 
fish are the subject of a lively and authoritative treatise, sprinkled 
with anecdote in Mr. Lincoln’s happiest vein; though, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, quahaugs are not treated so handsomely 
as they deserve! The pleasant business of banking up for the 
winter has a distinct flavor of yesterday, as the eel-grass that was 
used for the purpose vanished mysteriously a few years ago, a 
phenomenon that makes one wonder whether mackerel, bluefish, 
and eel-grass have not a trait in common. 

There are some points on which it is hard to see eye to eye with 
the author. When he tells us, for example, that houses were not 
built so well two hundred years ago as they are now, and cites 
as proof the fact that some of them have sagged, it is fair to sug- 
gest that, were they ever to reach an equal age, modern houses 
would collapse altogether. Nor has Mr. Lincoln a sufficiently high 
regard for the noble sport of gunning; he would rather catch a 
bluefish, it seems, than shoot a Canada goose. Yet his chapter 
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about gunning is an agreeable one, and includes some appreci- 
ative paragraphs on Elmer Crowell, who, starting as a decoy- 
maker, now sends sets of beautifully carved birds all over the 
country to be used in schools. What would they think, down 
there in Harwich and Chatham, if they knew that ducks in the 
West Barnstable marshes will light to a string of canvas bags 
painted black! 

Mr. Lincoln tells the truth — and a painful truth to many — 
on the subject of Sandwich glass, for after a wide experience with 
this commodity, supplemented by considerable study, he has 
philosophically come to the conclusion that it is impossible to 
tell whether a piece of glass you buy was made in Sandwich or 
somewhere else. Dealers in antiques at Hyannis will not welcome 
these findings; all other citizens, however, will approve of the 
book, for in it they will find themselves at last in the company of 
the great (where they have long felt that they deserve to be) 
when they read Mr. Lincoln’s lines about shopping trips “ to 
Hyannis or New Bedford or Boston.” 

The most thrilling pages are those which tell of wrecks and 
wreckers, particularly at Chatham, one of the most dangerous 
stretches of coast on our Atlantic seaboard. The author's feeling 
for the Cape Cod life-saving crews has always been deep and 
strong; it forms the theme of one of his novels, Rugged Water, 
and it is the source of the most eloquent passages in the present 
volume. Quite rightly he is of the opinion that these valiant ex- 
perts have never had justice done them in the printed accounts 
of their exploits, but he should take comfort in reflecting that 
Rugged Water comes nearer doing so than any other book. Yet 
the author’s earnestness on this point has not excluded humor 
from his pages; tales of the riotous doings of the old-time Scrabble- 
town wreckers form a lurid part of this chapter and go far to- 
ward offsetting its more sombre moments. 

In short, Mr. Lincoln has succeeded admirably in his task of 
re-creating the cape of a generation or two ago. This kind of 
writing is not new to him. Our Village, which he wrote long ago, 
is in much the same vein, though a good deal more sentimental. 
The author has, in fact, in the present volume, kept his emotions 
well under control. Enthusiastic as are his accounts of stage- 
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coaches and packets, he has no wish to change his motor-car for 
them as means of getting to Boston. The old cape cat was a fine 
boat, but when Mr. Linco'n goes fishing, he goes in a power-boat. 

The book is beautifully illustrated in color by Harold Brett, 
whose pictures, particularly those of the clam-digger and the scal- 
loper, are startling in their truthfulness. 


Henry C. KItTrrepce. 


The New Haven Colony. By Isabel MacBeath Calder. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. Pp. vi, 301. $3.50.) 


In spite of all that has been written upon them, there are times 
when it becomes difficult to say just what sort of people the Puri- 
tans were, after all. The more closely we study them, the more 
we are forced to wonder, for instance, whether they were really 
dauntless souls or only foolhardy egocentrics, whether they were 
so resolute as they often give the impression of being, or were 
simply borne up by an indestructible self-righteousness, whether 
they were shrewd or merely incredibly naive. Consider the Puri- 
tan colony of New Haven in the years 1660 and 1661: squatting 
on land to which it had no title, utterly deficient in material 
resources, defenceless and alone, there it stood, with Charles II 
and the Cavaliers newly restored to power and thirsting for re- 
venge on all Puritans. The most exclusively and aggressively puri- 
tanical of the colonies, with no charter, powerless to resist, it was 
a lamb for the slaughter. In 1654 it had moved heaven and earth 
to start a war of conquest with the Dutch, and failed only because 
Massachusetts would not coéperate. Any dispassionate observer 
in 1660 would certainly have concluded that the New Haven 
colony was neatly caught between the anvil of New Amsterdam 
and the hammer of the crown. If ever a people should have been 
cautious, self-effacing, and conciliatory, this was the time. 

If ever a people remained undaunted by facts, however, it was 
this very people of New Haven. As soon as they heard of the 
Restoration, they opened negotiations with the Dutch to secure 
a refuge in New Amsterdam. They serenely forgot that they had 
for a decade been striving to oust their neighbors, and now sought 
an asylum under the tolerant flag of the estates-general. But they 
did not come, in their hour of need, as suppliants, to take what 
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they could get. John Gregory and Robert Treat laid before 
Stuyvesant the terms upon which they would graciously consent to 
migrate, and they were the terms not of the recipients but the be- 
stowers of a favor. As Miss Calder observes: “ The English pro- 
posed to carry their church, their government, their laws, and 
their customs into Dutch territory, and naively demanded com- 
plete autonomy under the protection of the colony they had 
formerly tried to conquer” (218). Even Knickerbocker’s Dutch- 
men would have found this a little steep. 

From the royal point of view these negotiations might well have 
seemed a studied affront, but as if this were not enough, the New 
Haveners blithely added injury to insult and prevarication to 
treason, for in March, 1661, the regicides, Whalley and Goffe, ar- 
rived in New Haven, and remained there, though all the world 
must have known that it was by the connivance and outright pro- 
tection of the leading men of the colony. Yet John Davenport, 
in whose house the fugitives had been sheltered for eight weeks, 
brazenly wrote to Thomas Temple “on the Behalfe of this Poore 
Colloney,” solemnly asserting that the magistrates had not been 
lacking will nor industry in the effort to capture the two colonels, 
“ but were Preuented and Hindered by gods ouerruilling Proui- 
dence, which with held them that they Could not Exiqute their 
true Purpose therein; And the same Prouidence Could haue done 
the same, in the same Curcumstances, if they had bine in London, 
or in the Tower” (225). It is no wonder that William Hooke, 
who had been the colleague of Davenport at the New Haven 
church, but had now taken to politic concealment in Swanne 
Alley, London, and was therefore in a very good position to ap- 
preciate the realities of the situation, should at this juncture 
have written to his former associates, “ I am almost amazed some- 
times to see what crosse capers some of you do make. I should 
breake my shinnes should I doe the like” (226) . 

The colony of New Haven is the ideal laboratory in which to 
study the germ of Puritanism; only there can it be isolated and 
put under the microscope. Massachusetts, on the other hand, con- 
tained too many other elements besides Puritanism; it was too 
large and too complex to achieve in practice an absolute and 
rigorous working out of the a priori philosophy of Puritanism; 
Connecticut grew up in too haphazard a fashion; Plymouth was 
too plebeian, in addition to being Separatist, to be completely un- 
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contaminated. But New Haven was the essence of Puritanism, 
distilled and undefiled, the Bible Commonwealth and nothing 
else. Because she is fully aware of this ultimate significance, Miss 
Calder has written an admirable, solid, and definitive study of the 
community. “ More than any other colony in New England,” she 
says, “it represents the goal toward which the most orthodox 
wing of the Puritan party was striving” (vi). Consequently the 
book is more than a mere history of one settlement; it is a study 
of a type, in the one place in which the type is found most per- 
fectly incarnated, and the implications of that study are impor- 
tant not only for New Haven, but for all New England, and for 
Puritanism in general. 

The success of this work proves once more the important fact 
that monographs in colonial history must be written within some 
larger frame of reference than that of the American material 
itself, that the graduate student or the research-worker who does 
not see his subject in the perspective of the larger background can 
never compensate for this deficiency by any thoroughness of in- 
vestigation or the heaping up of footnotes. Miss Calder begins the 
story of New Haven with the story of John Davenport in England. 
Her account brings him into the prominence he deserves, as one, 
along with Cotton and Hooker, of the great divines of New Eng- 
land; the emergence of the group centring about him becomes 
understandable in terms of St. Stephen’s parish in Coleman 
Street, London, and the political, economic, social, and diplo- 
matic life of the colony takes on deeper meanings when the 
colonists are seen, not simply as settlers in the wilderness, but as 
men with the precise characters and peculiar aspirations appropri- 
ate to the particular variety of Puritans that settled New England. 
Miss Calder only occasionally suggests a judgment, as when she 
calls the demand upon the Dutch naive. The book might have 
made more enjoyable reading had she permitted herself to under- 
line her interpretation a little more heavily, but she has, perhaps 
wisely, allowed the facts to speak for themselves, and she has given 
us probably all the pertinent facts, based upon a thorough study 
of the sources. The book is, therefore, one of a few secondary 
works that are absolutely indispensable for an understanding of 
early New England. 

Perry MILLER. 
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The Public Schools of Colonial Boston. By Robert Francis 
Seybolt. Harvard Documents in the History of Education. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. viii, 101. 
$1.50.) 


This small volume is the first authoritative account of all 
the public schools of Boston in the colonial period. Typical: 
of the work being done by the technically well-trained scholars 
whose productions come forth regularly from the various uni- 
versity presses, it has the critical apparatus which has come to 
be associated with exact scholarship, that is, an elaborate system 
of footnotes and appendices and an index; it lacks only the 
usual classified bibliography. This the footnotes make unneces- 
sary. The source materials, chief among them the Boston Records, 
have been combed for material pertinent to the various chapter- 
heads of the book, “ The Schools,” “ Masters and Ushers,” “ Ap- 
pointments and Qualifications,” and so on. The whole gives 
practically all the specific information on the Boston public 
schools that can be found. If the records are disappointing, that 
is not the fault of Professor Seybolt. And if there is more factual 
material, probably only exhaustive surveys of the lives of the 
school-masters would yield it. 

The public schools of colonial Boston consisted of two gram- 
mar-schools (the South — the Latin School, established in 1635, 
and the North, opened in 1713) and three writing-schools: one 
in Queen Street, opened first in 1684, the North Writing School, 
dating from 1700, and the South Writing School, the first master 
of which was appointed in 1720. These five schools comprised 
the public-school system of Boston until 1789. The requirements 
for entrance to both grammar-schools and writing-schools were 
that a boy (who was usually seven years of age at the time of 
enrollment) should be able to read satisfactorily. The chief 
purpose of the grammar-school was “to give the pupils a mas- 
tery of the Latin and Greek languages, and an acquaintance 
with some of the best authors in these tongues.” The writing- 
schools taught spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
catechism. The schools were directly the charge of the town, 
acting in town-meeting, though usually the selectmen, as the 
town’s agents, performed the actual duties of supervision. Be- 
ginning about 1709, there developed a system of visitation of 
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the schools by the clergy and other notables — evidently an at- 
tempt to copy the current English practice. 

In time, the visitation committee had fifty or sixty members, 
who made their annual visit in a body. This formal visit was 
obviously for the purpose of giving the master a chance to show 
off the work of his pupils. Whatever supervision was provided 
by the visitors (and it could not have paralleled the work of 
the modern school committee) must have been the results of 
individual visits and contacts of which we have few traces. The 
costs of the schools were defrayed, not by a special tax, but by 
general taxation and by gifts. In the seventeenth century par- 
ticularly, lands, especially some of the harbor islands, were a 
source of income. Some amateur detective with antiquarian in- 
stincts may some time enjoy trying to find out what ultimately 
became of the money which was bequeathed to Boston for the 
support of its schools. 

The popular belief that the clergy dominated these schools 
is not borne out by the records. Naturally, in view of their edu- 
cation and position in the community, ministers were usually 
members of the visitation committee. No one will be surprised 
to find that Cotton Mather, for instance, gave his special at- 
tention to the North Grammar School. Nevertheless, he was in- 
vited to attend but one of the annual visitations. His other 
visits, as Professor Seybolt says, were “ wholly gratuitous.” In 
1710, none of the clergy was invited, and Increase Mather ex- 
pressed his peevish disapproval to Samuel Sewall, who was 
evidently troubled by the slight. It is impossible to resist quoting 
the learned pastor of the Second Church. “ Nevertheless,” he 
wrote, “I purpose (if God will) to goe to the Schoolhouse, and 
preach a Sermon to the children; but not as a Visitor. And 
therefore I am not willing that anyone should goe with me 
(especially not any of the Visitors chosen by the Town) For 
which cause I shall conceal the day of my doing that Service 
from every-body, untill the work is over.” It is difficult not to 
think, however, that the ministers, whether in their clerical 
capacities or merely as prominent citizens, had an active influ- 
ence on the schools. But Professor Seybolt writes (and the records 
bear him out): “ the religious element played a small part in 
the programs of instruction.” Cotton Mather, in particular, was 
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disappointed (as usual) that he seemed to be able to do so 
little in this regard. He confided to his diary this observation: 
“ Is there no Possibility for me to gett the Prosecutions and Opera- 
tions of Piety into the Schools; that the Education there, may 
not only have Piety intermixed with it, but become the prin- 
cipall Intention of it? This I would make a Point of much Con- 
sideration and be restless till I see good Progress made in the 
Design.” 

Reformers in methods of school instruction were not lacking 
in colonial days, even though they were, like Cotton Mather, de- 
feated in the end. In 1711, the selectmen reported to the town 
that hundreds of boys “ who by their Parents were never designed 
for a more Liberal Education ” had spent years of their early days 
at the Latin School to no advantage. They questioned whether 
or not, in tax-supported schools, even if the “ more Tedious and 
burthensome methode” might be best for those who were de- 
signed to be scholars, “it might not be adviseable that Some 
more easie and delightfull methodes ” be adopted. Several gen- 
erations of educators have not yet succeeded in putting one of the 
main issues in fewer words. 

The school-master’s position was an honorable one. His salary 
was usually higher than that of most town officials. Grammar- 
school masters were exempted from poll and estate taxes. Masters 
were given the privilege of using the school buildings for teach- 
ing private pupils, and probably added to their incomes by 
selling supplies, such as ink and paper. For some of them, the 
town provided dwellings. When they were ill or became infirm 
by reason of age, allowances and pensions were made to them. 
In one case, at least, sympathetic aid was given to a master’s 
widow. With two exceptions, however — Ezekiel Cheever, who 
served nearly thirty-eight years at the Latin School, and Peleg 
Wiswall, who held his position at the North Grammar School 
almost forty-eight years — the average service of colonial school- 
masters was brief. 

The author of this volume has pretty effectively guarded him- 
self against adverse criticism. In his preface, he writes: “ This 
little study is an attempt to present, in compact form, a verifiable 
account of the public schools of colonial Boston. . . . For this 
purpose, all available manuscript and printed records have been 
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examined. Nothing has been read into them: they tell their story 
without urging. . . . I have not drawn on my imagination; nor- 
have I used any of the numerous unsupported legends and an- 
ecdotes. . . . ” Many readers will wish that Professor Seybolt had 
read more into the records from the related knowledge which 
he has in this field. They will wish that he had succumbed to 
temptation and given us more interpretation. When other colo- 
nial schools are similarly systematically studied without being 
influenced by rhetoric or oratory or local pride, perhaps some 
one can write a real history of colonial schools. Professor Seybolt 
has made a valuable contribution to that end. 
Rosert E. Moopy. 


The Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. 
Pp. xiii, 293. $3.50.) 


American independence, as more than one jester has pointed 
out, was won by a coalition of European powers collectively de- 
scribed in Fourth of July orations as the valor of our forefathers. 
The thesis that European events and forces were decisive of 
American fortunes receives most powerful support from Professor 
Bemis’s admirable study. On most of his pages he is dealing with 
the policy of European courts and statesmen, their efforts to re- 
store the balance of power which had been destroyed by the Seven 
Years War, and their attempts to harness the United States to the 
cart of their own interests. The reader, although furnished with 
a gallery of well-executed portraits of the chief American diplo- 
mats abroad, for the most part feels himself far from the Ameri- 
can scene. 

No previous historian of the American Revolution has treated 
its diplomacy with such fullness of knowledge. He has labored 
long in the archives of Great Britain, France, and Spain; ex- 
ploited the transcripts and photostats of the Library of Congress, 
of whose European mission he once served as chief; and mastered 
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the extensive literature based on the archives of Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

Professor Bemis rejects the theory, advanced by Bancroft and 
revived by Fay, that Vergennes was influenced by sympathy with . 
the United States or interest in its institutions. With Corwin he 
denies the validity both of Van Tyne’s theory that Vergennes 
really feared an Anglo-American attack on the French colonies, 
and of Turner’s hypothesis that France was already seeking to 
regain Louisiana. “ The policy of Vergennes rested on the cold- 
blooded calculations of eighteenth-century diplomacy, weighed 
in the chill balance of European power.” The latter could be re- 
dressed by promoting the independence of the American colonies, 
which had weighed heavy in England’s scale. Whether the policy 
of intervention in the American Revolution, however, “ took 
shape in Vergennes’s mind as a logical maturing of the plans and 
hopes of Choiseul, or whether Beaumarchais was the catalytic 
agent,” it is impossible to determine. ; 

Where Professor Bemis has already presented the results of oN 
researches in other form, as in his fascinating article en the British \. 
secret service and the French-American alliance, the first por- 
tion of his Pinckney’s Treaty, or his volume on the Hussey- 
Cumberland negotiations, he is inclined to compress his material 
rather drastically and to refer the reader to his earlier studies for 
more extended treatment. The space devoted to Spain thus seems 
small in proportion to that devoted to Holland and to the other 
members of the “ Armed Neutrality.” It is in his treatment of the 
latter topics, however, that his easy mastery of some of the most 
difficult problems of international law and his familiarity with 
the output of European scholars show to best advantage. In the 
light of current discussions of the future of neutrality, this por- 
tion of his work is especially valuable. It would be interesting to 
know more about the actual performance of neutral duties by 
the Italian states at this period, for if their edicts of 1778 and 
1779 may be taken at their face value, they are significant in 
the development of the modern law of neutrality. 

The amount of new material presented steadily increases as the 
book progresses, reaching its maximum in the account of the 
peace negotiations, which in every way represents the high point 
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of the work. Here acuteness of analysis, vigor of style, and an un- 
surpassed knowledge of the sources are combined to produce five 
chapters of extraordinary interest and freshness. Where many 
earlier accounts have been marred by a desire to exalt one negoti- 
* ator above the rest Professor Bemis maintains scrupulous im- 
partiality. 

With reference to the oft-repeated assertion that Franklin was 
persuaded only by the advice of Jay and Adams to negotiate the 
preliminary terms of the treaty somewhat independently of 
French advice, Professor Bemis points out: 


1) that Franklin had first confidentially suggested the cession of 
da without any consultation with Vergennes; (2) Franklin 
himself mentioned the detailed American terms of peace to Os- 
wald quite independently of Vergennes and carefully covered up 
his own responsibility for them, so that the only record we have 
is Oswald’s report of what he could remember of the memoran- 
dum as it was read to him; (3) he made it plain that there must 
be a preliminary acknowledgment of American independence be- 
fore the treaty; (4) he reserved any commitment pending confer- 
ence with Jay (whom Oswald had not yet seen) . Is it not plain 
that the Sage of Passy, whom historians have unanimously repre- 
sented as overpersuaded by his more youthful and downright col- 
leagues, had the first to take the path, which all presently 
trod, to a violation of their instructions to proceed only under the 
full confidence and advice of the French Minister? 


Vergennes was willing enough that Great Britain should ne- 
gotiate directly with the United States at the same time that she 
treated with France, provided that the two negotiations pro- 
ceeded at an equal pace and that neither of the resultant treaties 
should become effective independently. It is suggested, indeed, 
that the announcement of the American preliminaries was not 
unwelcome to Vergennes, because it would help to induce Spain 
to consent to peace without obtaining Gibraltar. 

On the moot point as to whether Jay’s suspicions of Vergennes 
were justified, Professor Bemis expresses a categorical affirmative. 
The reports of Aranda indicate clearly enough that Rayneval’s 
proposed compromise of the Spanish and American claims to the 
territory between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi had Ver- 
gennes’s countenance. On his first mission to London Rayneval 
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insinuated to Shelburne that the American claim to inshore fish- 
ing privileges outside their own territorial waters had no foun- 
dation, and that English precedents ran counter to the claims of 
the United States to the territory beyond the Ohio. Shelburne re- 
ported to the king that when once the point of independence was 
settled the French envoy appeared “ rather Jealous than partial 
to America . . .” 

Although he concludes that “ the greatest victory in the annals 
of American diplomacy was won at the outset by Franklin, Jay 
and Adams,” Professor Bemis speculates on some of the “ might 
have beens” of the negotiation. In his opinion, if Franklin and 
Jay had followed up their advantage and forced Oswald’s hand 
under his instructions of September 1, 1782, they might con- 
ceivably have signed the preliminaries of peace before news 
reached England on September go of the failure of the great as- 
sault on Gibraltar. The Americans might then have obtained all 
that they did under the articles of November 30, without any 
mention of the status of private debts to British creditors, nor of 
British loyalists in America. 


Canada tumbled out of the American apple-cart when Jay was 
wheeling it single-handed during Franklin’s indisposition, some- 
time between the arrival of Oswald’s revised commission, on Sep- 
tember 27, and October 5, when Jay and Oswald agreed on the 
draft of preliminary articles. . . . Jay had become so frightened 
at Spain’s claims to the east bank of the Mississippi and of France’s 
apparent support of them that he let go any hope for Canada and 
promised free navigation and trade into the American West. . . . 


This well-printed volume contains a good index and five maps 
based on facsimiles of the first impression of the third English 
edition of Mitchell’s map of North America of 1775. Its only 
shortcoming, in this reviewer's opinion, is that it is too brief. 
Compression of the narrative into 256 pages has led the author 
to treat with excessive brevity some questions of importance, 
such as the sectional antagonisms provoked during the attempt 
of the continental congress to formulate the American peace 
terms, and that phase of the peace negotiations which took place 
between October 28 and November 3. 

James P. Baxter, 3rp. 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
America, tv. By Elizabeth Donnan. (Washington, D. C.: Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 1935. Pp. xvi, 719. $8.00.) 


Miss Donnan has finished her laborious task of supplying au- 
thoritative documents designed to show how the African slave 
trade began, expanded over all the North American colonies of 
Great Britain, and finally came to a close with the act of congress 
on March 2, 1807. These four volumes of something like three 
thousand pages offer much valuable material for the understand- 
ing of three centuries of the earlier economic and social history of 
the United States; and the famous Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington has thus rendered the scholarship of our time another 
valuable service for which many workers in the field of history are 
most grateful. 

The subject-matter of these closing chapters of the work has 
to do with the most important, if least understandable, phase of 
the great topic—slavery in the southern colonies and states 
which produced the most terrible and perhaps least fruitful of all 
civil wars. Nor is the editor of these valuable documents quite 
sure in her introductory paragraphs that there is not somewhere 
in existence other materials which might add greatly to the his- 
tory of an economic exploitation which had much to do with the 
evolution of the first great democracy in the modern world. Of the 
six rising communities which she treats: Maryland, Virginia, the 
two Carolinas, Georgia and Louisiana, only one, North Carolina, 
has ever published in full its documentary history. How Lord 
Baltimore II, and especially his son, Charles Calvert, tried to 
make black Africans good slaves and Christians at the same time, 
in order to make the only manorial system more appealing, is 
only partly revealed in these pages. Possibly there is somewhere 
in England a vast collection of Calvert family correspondence that 
might complete the story. How old Virginia, more democratic 
through all her colonial era than historians have ever noted, 
came to be strongly committed to a modified manorialism which 
her people condemned in Maryland, is revealed somewhat better 
in these pages than the Maryland evolution — little understood 
at any period of American history. 

But North Carolina, which, in her poverty-stricken period of 
reconstruction, published thirty huge volumes of her colonial and 
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early state documents, gives even less information on the subject 
of slavery; and South Carolina, whose history is probably as rich 
as that of any other American state, has published but few of her 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century documents. Georgia has done 
better, but Louisiana hardly as much. Of course, all these com- 
munities have printed their laws, and they all enjoy their quar- 
terly magazines of history. However, the rich sources of all this 
history of the Old South lie mostly untouched in the archives of 
London or in ancient family vaults — except the published parts 
in the British state papers which cover the years prior to 1730. 

I have reviewed these facts in order that the scholarly reader 
may see just what Miss Donnan has undertaken as well as what 
still remains to be done if the Old South is to be clearly under- 
stood. The best part of this volume deals with South Carolina 
during the period when unexpected production of indigo and 
rice gave that colony a commercial importance hardly expected 
by the most hopeful of her proprietors, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Nearly one-half of the seven hundred and nineteen pages of this 
volume are devoted to South Carolina, with a white population 
hardly a third as great as that of Virginia; and the best of these 
hundreds of pages reveal for us for the first time the correspond- 
ence of Henry Laurens, a slave-trader of great importance and 
yet a champion of the Adams-Franklin-Jefferson democracy of 
1776. He said himself that the American Revolution cost him 
about £500,000 in present-day currency! 

There was at one time a mass of county and parish records all 
the way from Baltimore to Savannah that must have contained 
documentary information about slavery of the utmost value; but 
these local records were largely destroyed during the Civil War. 
There are probably family papers in some ancient attics of the 
old counties; but the masters of those attics were so completely 
ruined during the years 1861 to 1865, that one hardly knows where 
to go in search of important correspondence. Possibly the Car- 
negie Institution may send young experts about the old low- 
country plantations in the hope of saving possible remnants of 
these collections. 

The reviewer would not imply that this fourth volume of the 
documents of the slave trade is not of great value. It is. What the 
southern colonists thought about Negroes; how the indentured 
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servants, who took lands for themselves, were slowly replaced 
by black servants for life; and how these poor savages from Africa 
became fair workers and left multitudes of children to take their 
places, is all fairly portrayed. Nor does Miss Donnan fail to show 
how the wars of Louis XIV and the accompanying piracy of the 
West Indies hastened the spread of slavery over all the tobacco, 
indigo, and rice areas of the South. It is an interesting docu- 
mentary picture — the founders of great families like the Lees 
and the Byrds of Virginia, the Laurenses and the Rhetts of South 
Carolina had no hesitancy whatever in profiteering from the 
wars of their own times. 


WiLu1AM Epwarp Dopp. 


Terra Nova: The Northeast Coast of America Before 1602. 
Annals of Vinland, Markland, Estotiland, Drogeo, Baccalaos, 
and Norumbega. By Charles Knowles Bolton. (Boston: F. W. 
Faxon Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 194. $3.50.) 


He who chooses to cultivate the cactus is bound to be perpetu- 
ally wary. In the volume under consideration, Mr. Bolton has 
selected for study a number of thorny problems in early Ameri- 
can history. There is a chapter on “ The Siberian Background,” 
several on the Norse voyagers to the American coast, one on the 
alleged Norse visit to Minnesota in the Middle Ages, a discus- 
sion of the vexing matter of the Zeno map, an account of early 
Baccalaos, or Newfoundland, and a treatment of David Ingram’s 
supposed walk, in 1569, from the Texas coast through the con- 
tinent to New Brunswick. These are difficult and obscure mat- 
ters, and one turns with interest to see whether Mr. Bolton has 
come off unscathed. 

The book, and one regrets to say so, is not quite free of factual 
errors. The Portuguese Barros (159) was a cosmographer, and 
he never visited America. The cape and the sound named after 
one Dyer were in honor not of Andrew (166) but of Sir Edward, 
a much more important man. One can not identify John Rut 
(182) with Jean Rotz. Two individuals of the same name are 
treated as one, and the facts of their careers are combined, in the 
account of Robert Thorne (185) . The note on the Spanish pilot, 
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Urdaneta, expresses a suspension of belief that is quite uncom- 
mon; flat negation of what is predicated is the all but universal 
opinion (186). The speculation on a possible cultural influence 
from West Europe in neolithic times is inadmissible, for at this 
time the centre of culture lay in the south-east angle of the Medi- 
terranean. What little is known of the shadowy figure of Nicholas 
of Lynn (75) hints that he was not a navigator, but a monk. 
Though there is a submerged ridge in the Atlantic depths, it 
runs not from England to the west (22), but from Greenland 
southward toward the Azores. Doubt is unnecessarily thrown on 
the etymology of the word “ morse,” meaning walrus (97) ; the 
word is certainly of Russian origin. One could extend the list. 

Any attempt to deal with the problem of the Norse voyages to 
the western continent must, in every case, be grounded upon an 
exhaustive treatment of the complicated question of the chro- 
nology of the sources, and if this matter is ignored or insuffi- 
ciently dealt with, the result of the individual student's re- 
searches is not likely to be a contribution to knowledge. Mr. 
Bolton propounds a novel view when he declares, “ certainly it 
would seem that Gudrid the Norse Skraeling is the first Euro- 
pean on record by name who lived on the North American con- 
tinent,” but the process by which he arrives at this result does 
not constitute rigorous historical proof. 

One may venture to express the mildest feelings of disap- 
proval that Mr. Bolton can be so alert, on occasion, to the pos- 
sibilities of giving fresh currency to discarded views. Thirty 
years ago the scholar, Lucas, with an admirable display of critical 
method and a fine detachment, laid the horrid spectre of the Zeno 
map, which for centuries, literally, had perplexed historians. One 
felt confident, as a result of these laborious investigations, that 
that problem, at least, was finally settled. However, Mr. Bolton 
calls into question the findings of Lucas. As it would be trouble- 
some to challenge directly the conclusions of Lucas, and impos- 
sible to impugn his method, there is very little left to do but to 
complain of the spirit in which the research was carried out. 

The controversy over the Norse visit to Minnesota is still a 
living one, and the reviewer, all too aware of his own lack of 
competence in the matter, will not try conclusions with Mr. 
Bolton, who rejects the authenticity of the Kensington rune- 
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stone, but accepts as good evidente the various finds of battle- 
axes from the same district. “ Here we have evidence,” he writes, 
“ of fourteenth century Scandinavian implements in Minnesota.” 
Now, this may one day turn out to be a fact, and one proved up 
to the hilt; but at present the reviewer would beg that Mr. Bolton 
submit evidence to prove first, that these battle-axes are not Indian 
weapons of local provenience; next, that they are not artifacts 
introduced by the Hudson’s Bay Company traders; and, finally, 
that they were not skillfully “ planted” by a nineteenth-century 
antiquarian with a taste for erudite deception. 

Ingram’s alleged trek from the Gulf of Mexico to the north-east 
coast is an episode so palpably requiring critical examination 
that one regrets Mr. Bolton has chosen to accept as authentic the 
narrative on which his chapter is based. Everything that is known 
concerning this journey points to the conclusion that Ingram 
was a fabricator. The man who took down the narrative from 
Ingram’s dictation in 1582 finally confessed his belief that Ingram 
had duped him. That man was the level-headed Hakluyt, whose 
opportunities for testing the story were better, by far, than are 
ours to-day. To accept the narrative after Hakluyt has rejected 
it is not easy. A much more entertaining story, if that be what 
Mr. Bolton wants, could be made by adopting the skeptical point 
of view toward this episode: why did Ingram think it worth while 
to deceive high officials of the queen’s government at this par- 
ticular time? Where did he find the materials for his fabrication? 
Is there any ground for thinking that a Grub Street wit of the 
day helped this educated sailor in concocting his fiction? Ingram’s 
case has yet ito be argued in full before the bar of historical 
investigation. 

They are difficult problems which Mr. Bolton has chosen to 
discuss in this book. It is well to recognize the fact, however, that 
in the present state of knowledge many of the questions that he 
treats can not be resolved in any satisfactory fashion. We can 
only hope that the discovery of fresh evidence or the elaboration 
of more refined modes of approach may, at some time in the 
future, make it possible to settle the issues involved in a definitive 
way. Meantime, we can thank Mr. Bolton for having made a 
gallant effort. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


FutMer Moon. 
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Early American Books and Printing. By John T. Winterich. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. 
Pp. xii, 253. $2.50.) 


Mr. Winterich has already many sins to atone for, in that he has 
by his writings seduced hosts of readers from the paths of content, 
and plunged them into the restless and thirsty ways of the book- 
collector. Far from repenting, he continues his réle of skilful arch- 
tempter in his Early American Books and Printing. It is so enter- 
taining, so full of encouraging counsel, and so persuasive in its 
picturing of the collector’s pursuits, that it will no doubt add many 
to the long list of those unhappy souls who are cursed by the itch 
for rare books. For those already damned, it will be a refreshment 
to read a defense of their vices; for those still innocent of the lust 
for treasures in paper and binding, it is sure to be an intoxicating 
potion. 

“ Early,” Mr. Winterich uses, as he explains, in a purély relative 
sense. Essentially he is concerned with those books which were 
landmarks in the story of printing in, or to some extent, about, 
the American colonies and, later, the United States. Thus he is 
able to include not only the Columbus letter of Barcelona, 1493, 
but certain nineteenth-century narratives of travel in the West. 
Whenever he is concerned simply with the reason for a book’s 
rarity, or its importance in the history of printing, he is on safe 
ground, and writes convincingly; when he turns, as he sometimes 
does. to literary appraisals, he says little that will interest any one 
who has gone beyond the elementary stage in appraising for him- 
self the “ classics ” of American literature. 

With great ingenuity he manages to weave into his story the 
titles of the chief guides and bibliographies which a would-be 
collector of Americana must know, and among the most entertain- 
ing parts of his book, and the parts perhaps most dangerous to 
the victim still not completely snared by the vice of bibliophily, 
are those which point out fields of collecting which might with 
interest be pursued, even by those of short purses. Certainly with 
Mr. Winterich’s book in hand the amateur collector will save him- 
self from many traps, financial and otherwise, which yawn before 
the unwary voyager in the tracks of Brinley and Church. 

In a work so packed with references as this some errors are prob- 
ably inevitable. It is unfortunate that Professor Hall, the first 
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editor of Benjamin Tompson, masquerades here as “ Howard Jud- 
son Holt.” Also the reference to his edition of “ Tompson’s works ” 
would be more accurate if to it were added a note to the effect that, 
since it appeared, one of the poems contained in it has been shown 
not to be Tompson’s; whereas a few more lines which are by the 
author of New Englands Crisis, have been since discovered and 
printed. It is a pity, too, that in writing of Brackenridge’s Modern 
Chivalry, and referring to the chief sources for light on its biblio- 
graphical history, Mr. Winterich could find no room to mention 
Mr. Newlin’s book on Brackenridge, the only modern study of 
that active scribbler, and one which casts much light on the com- 
position of his novel and helps, at least, to explain why the story 
of its printing is as involved as it is. And surely Mr. Winterich 
exaggerates when he says that the first edition of Shakespeare’s 
“ writings in whatever form to be published outside his native 
island ” was issued in America in 1795 and 1796. There was a 
Dublin edition at least as early as 1771; if the phrase “ in whatever 
form ” includes translations, we must reckon, among others, with 
a French version produced from 1776 to 1782, and with German 
texts which came out at Ziirich, 1762-1766 and 1775-1782, and at 
Mannheim, 1780-1787. 

Finally, some of his most captious readers will wish that Mr. 
Winterich, in his desire to be entertaining, had not found it neces- 
sary to lean so hard on slang phrases or, at least, ultra-colloquial 
ones. Perhaps, for some ears, they enliven the style, but already 
a few of them begin to smell dusty and sound like echoes of the 
half-forgotten tongue of day-before-yesterday. Surely some of them, 
even at the moment, approach unintelligibility for any but Ameri- 
can readers, and in the near future a few are likely to be difficult 
to understand even in the United States, except by those who bur- 
den their memories with all the fleeting fashions of our native 
speech. Much of Mr. Winterich’s book has genuine value, and 
a value by no means for the moment alone; it is a pity that here 
and there his choice of a vocabulary may soon make it seem simply 
the book of one day, useful only for the period in which its lan- 
guage was still current and fresh. It does not deserve to appear 
thus, for it summarizes a great deal of information likely to be 
useful to collectors for a long time to come. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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The History of Woodstock, Connecticut: Genealogies of Wood- 
stock Families, vi. By Clarence Winthrop Bowen. (Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts: The Plimpton Press. 1935. Pp. xxii, g6o. 
$15.00.) 


In the sixth volume of his History of Woodstock, the late Mr. 
Bowen continued his genealogies of Woodstock families from 
Goodwin to Hayden, inclusive, in a stout book of some eight 
hundred and fifty-five pages, exclusive of the index. The work 
shows an enormous amount of compilation and transcription but, 
unfortunately, bears little impress of original research or verifi- 
cation of the printed sources upon which it is obviously based. 
Consequently, the statements therein contained can be relied 
upon only as indicators and should not be accepted without a 
careful check-up with original record sources. These pedigrees 
are well arranged on the same system used in the New England 
Historic Genealogical Register. 

The accounts of the different families vary widely. In some in- 
stances, as in the cases of Griggs, Grosvenor, Grow, and Haven, 
we have very full accounts; while in others, such as Griffin, Gris- 
wold, Grant, Grover, Haigh, and Hale, there appear only very 
brief and fragmentary notices. Mr. Bowen seems to have fol- 
lowed no plan in the proportion of space allotted to each family. 
Wherever he found in print a full history of any family, he ap- 
parently transcribed it for his book, regardless of whether there 
was any connection with Woodstock, or not. The result is that 
a large part of the book deals with persons who have no con- 

‘ nection with the town, and one has difficulty in discovering in the 
great mass of material presented the persons actually residing 
there. Further, the material about these persons is often pain- 
fully scanty. 

In dealing with material already in print Mr. Bowen does not 
seem to have followed any logical plan. Often, as in the case of 
the Gore and Griggs families, we find a full account of their 
various ramifications throughout New England; while in the case 
of the Gorton family, which possesses a very complete genealogy 
in print, the account given is confined to a brief notice of the 
few Gortons living in Woodstock, without a word of reference 
to the founder of the family, the redoubtable Samuel. Had Mr. 
Bowen confined his genealogical work to persons actually resid- 
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ing in Woodstock, with a brief notice of their connection with 
families elsewhere, and based this work upon original record 
sources, he would have made his compilation much more valu- 
able, and could have produced a volume half the size of the 
present one. 

Much important matter has been omitted in the various pedi- 
grees here presented. In the case of the Gookin family, we are 
told very little about the career of Major-General Daniel Gookin, 
and nothing about the history of the family in Virginia before it 
came to New England, or of its long history as a county family in 
Kent before that, and yet all this was easily available in the ex- 
cellent Gookin Genealogy published many years ago. In his ac- 
count of the Greene family, an offshoot of the Warwick, Rhode 
Island, Greenes, we hear nothing of this historic and important 
family except to be informed (74) that Thomas Greene, of 
Bristol, Rhode Island, was “Lieutenant Governor of Rhode 
Island.” While the Warwick Greenes furnished many high offi- 
cials to Rhode Island, Thomas Greene was not lieutenant- 
governor of that colony. On pages 98 and 99 Mr. Bowen consoli- 
dated the two families of George Griggs, of Boston, and Thomas 
Griggs, of Roxbury, although there is no known relationship 
between the two men. Such an arrangement is illogical and con- 
fusing. In the account of the ancestry of John Grosvenor, of Rox- 
bury, who came from Bridgnorth, in Salop, Mr. Bowen differs 
materially from the careful and accurate history of the family in 
the Register for April, 1918, which he, nevertheless, cites as an 
authority (cf. 261 and 849) . On page 550 the reference to “ West- 
port, Rhode Island ” should read “ Westport, Massachusetts.” In 
the account of the family of the late President Harding we learn 
that his emigrant ancestor, Stephen Harding, of Providence, was 
the grandson of John Harding, of Northampton, England, the 
uncle of “ Lady Mary Gorges, wife of Sir Robert Gorges, son of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges.” As a matter of fact, the parentage of 
Stephen Harding is unknown, and Robert Gorges, son of Sir 
Ferdinando, who came to what is now Weymouth in 1623, was 
not a knight. 

These, together with numerous other slips, noted by the re- 
viewer, lead him to believe that Mr. Bowen compiled this great 
collection of pedigrees from printed sources without sufficiently 
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checking them with record evidence. Nevertheless, the large 
amount of material here collected can not fail to be useful to 
the future genealogist and biographer. It would have been still 
more so had Mr. Bowen confined his work strictly to Woodstock 
families, and carefully verified his compilation. 

The book is provided with an excellent index, a topographical 
map of Woodstock, and is adorned with a goodly number of por- 
traits, many of them of the usual “ gothic-granite ” type formerly 
prevailing in rural New England. 

G. Anprews Moriarty. 


Boston and the Boston Legend. By Lucius Beebe. (New York 


and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. Pp. 341. 
Illustrated. $5.00.) 


A rather spiteful little item in the Boston Transcript book sec- 
tion runs as follows: “ A popular parlor game just now consists 
of collating the mistakes readers have found in Boston and the 
Boston Legend by Lucius Beebe. Lists I have seen are impressive 
in their length. . . . All these listed so far are sins of commission. 
Errors of judgment are debatable — and are being debated. . . . 
E. H. Snyder’s drawings are even running ahead of the text in 
errors.” Not being an art critic, I can say merely that I found the 
pencil drawings pleasant and the pen-and-inks very poor. The 
comment on the book constitutes a serious charge. It is part of 
the truth, but I doubt its validity as general criticism. 

As regards errors, take my own case, for example. I am men- 
tioned three times in the book, — and two out of the three refer- 
ences are errors in fact. I am described as living in a mews off 
Charles Street, — which I never did; and Amy Lowell is described 
as admiring my poetry,— which she never did. Yet I feel no 
inclination to challenge Mr. Beebe to a duel. Similarly, a phrase 
is ascribed to Professor Copeland, which, I hear, he smilingly 
disclaims. But the phrase is witty; Mr. Copeland might have said 
it; he ought to have said it. We are reminded of the neophyte in 
the Oxford Movement (not the Oxford “ Group”), who, com- 
manded to write the life of some obscure saint, found his con- 
science so appalled by the miracles ascribed to her that he con- 
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cluded thus: “ This is all we know, and indeed more than we 
know, about the life of the blessed Saint.” I do not doubt that 
Mr. Beebe, were his conscience so nice, would admit to some in- 
dulgence under the final word of his title. 

Of course there are scores of errors far more serious than those 
I have mentioned, which, in a formal history, would be unpardon- 
able. I am surprised, for instance, to find reference to witch- 
burning. Also, there is at least one piece of gratuitous rudeness, 
almost a libel, which should be expunged in any subsequent 
edition. But on the whole, I can not see why this book has irri- 
tated Bostonians, unless, like the inhabitants of Lhassa, they pre- 
fer the holy city to be nameless to the outside world. As a non- 
Bostonian I find in Mr. Beebe’s book almosi the communication 
of that hazy glamour which, with the possible exception of Copen- 
hagen, makes Boston the fairest, the most congenial, city in the 
world. 

In what does this glamour consist? An Englishman, Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, if I remember rightly, remarked that early nineteenth- 
century London was nowhere so well preserved as in Louisburg 
Square. The past of Boston has become cumulative and continu- 
ous. Charleston is a lovely museum-piece where the present is 
an intruder; Boston is an accumulation of living where no in- 
congruity, not even the tower of the custom-house, sensibly dis- 
turbs the hodge-podge design. 


In Boston the past is too immediate and too vital for any near 
oblivion, and the present seems to invite no as doom. 
There have been mutations and there will still be change, but 
somewhere down the corridors of the years there must be a Boston, 
and, while the tides roll in from the Atlantic and the green up- 
lands of Massachusetts slope down to meet the city and the sea, 
there inevitably must always be the Boston legend. 


Mr. Beebe’s early chapters on the provincial capital, eighteenth- 
century magnificence, and revolutionary zeal, embody that vague 
awe one feels in looking out from the tower of the Old North 
Church over the modern harbor. Indeed, he is always at his best 
in dealing with the minor episodes of the past which call to life, 
as a background, the sights and sounds of the Old City which still 
survives down the alleys of the present. 

The book is uneven. Different parts of it will irritate different 
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readers according to their taste. I can not share Mr. Beebe’s con- 
tempt for Pierre Monteux’s conducting, or his enthusiasm for 
Mr. Koussevitsky’s programs. Nor can I believe that every im- 
portant event in Boston was accompanied by an immediate 
and impenetrable drizzle of rum, gin, punch, whiskey, champagne, 
flips, cocktails, and noggins. I feel almost certain that some one, 
some time, has drawn a sober breath in Boston. These are small 
matters, equivalent to my joy in the description of Charles 
Dickens's visit as a “ querulous progress of discourtesy.” 

Some chapters are, beyond all personal consideration, defec- 
tive. On analysis, I find that they are the chapters which attempt 
to compress long periods of history into a few pages. “ The Golden 
Age of Letters,” for example, is hopelessly inadequate, journal- 
istic, even; because the materials of criticism and scholarship can 
not be whipped up into an epigram. Mr. Beebe is at his best when, 
in the flare of a single episode, he lights up the past; when he 
tries to illuminate a subject whose casual treatment would require 
a volume three times the size of his own, he becomes either flip- 
pant or superficial. 

As for the style, it rises in spots to a fine simplicity, and makes 
us remember the young man who started as poet. Only here and 
there a vulgarism reveals the poet turned popular journalist. 
That meaningless stammer of prose “ as a matter of fact ” is some- 
times wearisomely present two or three times on a page. “ Obli- 
gated” (go), “ envisioned” (100), would almost lead us to sus- 
pect that Mr. Beebe would call beautiful curtains “ intriguing 
drapes.” On page 114, “ Such, of course, was actually the case,” 
suggests its team-mate: “ The answer is in the affirmative.” And 
there is a deal of that self-defeating hyperbole which Mr. Mencken 
has made popular as a substitute for true gusto. 

But re-reading the last chapter, I know that with all the errors 
in fact, in taste, and sometimes in style, here is a book which 
authentically communicates the flavor of a city I love. I shall send 
it to my foreign friends who are still skeptical of Boston’s living 
magic as compared with their tedious “ sights.” I shall send it 
even to a friend in Chicago. 

Rosert HILyer. 
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Shipmasters of Cape Cod. By Henry C. Kittredge. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. 320. $3.50.) 
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This is a chronicle, not a catalogue, of the master-mariners 
who were born and reared on Cape Cod. It does not attempt to 
tell the story of Cape Cod fishing, ship-building, salt-pans, and 
assorted maritime activities. Mr. Kittredge has made a wide search 
for ships’ logs and ship-masters’ and owners’ letters, and has been 
so well rewarded that his readers may follow the Cape Codders 
down East and out South, across the Western Ocean in the hard- 
driven packets, to the West Indies for rum and to Smyrna for 
figs, around Cape Horn to the northwest coast and the Hawaiian 
Islands, and across the Pacific to the treaty-ports; in fact, around 
the world. 

Most of the master-mariners were rather humdrum persons, 
who conveyed little sense of romance or adventure in their letters; 
seafaring to them was simply a means of getting a living, which 
doubtless they would have been glad to exchange for any well- 
paid job ashore. No wonder, with such experiences as this, from 
Captain A. H. Knowles’s log of the clipper ship Chariot of Fame: 


Monday, August 18, 1856. Have had violent gales and a high 
dangerous sea the last three days. Saturday morning, the fourth 
mate in irons for threatening desperate vengeance on me for 
reprimanding him for neglect of duty. 

Sunday, 24th August, 1856 . . . All hands employed securing 
the coal. Ship has got a 4 streak list. What luck I do have. 

Monday, August 25 . .. Very thick snow storm; a heavy sea 
from the west. 

Wednesday, August 27, 1856. This is the longest and hardest 
passage I ever had round — Horn; in fact it has been a very 
tedious passage throughout. Barcella Polena fell from the fore 
top to the deck; killed himself instantly. My crew are getting 
pretty well bunged up, and I am getting well tired of this weather. 


Monday, September 8 . . . This is the first time for thirty days 
we have had all sail set. 

Thursday, September 11 . .. Ends with hard gales from 
W.N.W. and very squally. In God’s name when shall I get a fair 
wind. Over forty days since we have had one. 


The voyage ended at Acapulco, one hundred and forty-five days 
from New York. Not all McKay's clippers hung up records! 
Captain Knowles’s brother, Winslow, in command of the clipper 
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ship Wild Wave, wrecked on a Pacific coral-reef in 1858, made his 
way with the mate to the then uninhabited Pitcairn Island, there 
built a thirty-foot schooner, and sailed her to Nukahiva, where 
he obtained succor for the rest of the ship-wrecked crew. Rather 
different from some of our radio heroes of the deep! 

There were others who loved the sense of power, the responsi- 
bility and independence, the perils and adventures that sea com- 
mand gave in the days of sail; and the Yankee trading instinct 
was satisfied by the latitude that shipowners gave to Cape Cod 
masters in respect of cargoes and charters. Most of the ships whose 
voyages are recounted by Mr. Kittredge had no supercargo to 
do the business; Cape Cod masters evidently did not need any 
assistance in trading. 

The colonial period, in Cape Cod annals, was an era of small 
things; the cape men were not fairly launched on blue water 
until the profits of neutral trading after 1792 created an-immense 
demand for American bottoms. Still, it was Captain John Ken- 
drick, of Wareham, not (as often supposed) Captain John Gray, 
of Tiverton, who commanded the Columbia’s first voyage of 
1787; only Kendrick became so enamored of the northwest coast 
that he remained there trading, when Gray took the Columbia 
home, and out again on the voyage that gave her name to a great 
river. The European and Far Eastern voyages of the 1790's 
opened up new horizons to the cape, and her sons were found 
in all world ports (six cape ship-masters at Shanghai at one time 
in 1859, arguing the respective merits of their home-town 
schools!) , as long as American sailing ships competed for world 
trade. The unfortunate pioneer Collins line of trans-oceanic 
steamers was also a cape enterprise. 

Mr. Kittredge concludes: 


Such were the men of Cape Cod, who before the sun had set on 
our great days of sail, were ambassadors of their nation in the 
seaports of the world: a handful of mariners in Colonial days, 
when the Cape was too busy to go to sea; coasting skippers who 
skirted the Atlantic seaboard from Nova Scotia to the West Indies 
in their blunt-bowed brigs and schooners; the North-West fur- 
traders, the most daring and romantic of them all; their contempo- 
raries in the tangled trade of warring Europe; later European 
traders in the easier days, who varied their voyages with an occa- 
sional flyer to the East Indies; the grim routine of the Liverpool 
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packets; the glory of the cli ships, that were born, flourished, 
and faded from sight in 0: lee Gentes other voyagers from the 
fifties through the eighties, in an era of lengthening shadows; and 
finally the fruit-traders, with their little vessels and stout hearts — 
about the last real sailors to keep our flag afloat. 


The reviewer welcomes that qualifying “ about,” for he be- 
lieves it could be proved that in the last fifteen years of the Ameri- 
can deep-sea sailing marine, say 1890-1905, Maine ship-masters 
were in the majority. Remarkable as the material is that Mr. 
Kittredge has found, it could doubtless be paralleled for several 
other sections of the New England coast, such as Stonington, 
Narragansett Bay, the South Shore, the Merrimac, Casco Bay, 
Bath, and the lower Penobscot; not to speak of the more obvious 
centres such as Boston and Salem. In course of time it is to be 
hoped that books will be written from the log-books and letters 
of master-mariners from these regions; and may they be as sound 
and readable as Mr. Kittredge is on Cape Cod! 


S. E. Morison. 


The Story of Henry Howland Crapo, 1804-1869. By Henry 
Howland Crapo. (Boston: Thomas Todd Company. 1933. 
Pp. 272. $2.50.) 


In 1858 Henry Howland Crapo, a native of Dartmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, who had become a financier and man of parts in the 
neighboring town of New Bedford, moved to Michigan to look 
after his land and lumber interests there. Within seven years 
after his arrival, he had become not only a financial power in the 
white pine industry, but governor of his adopted state, as well. 
The story of the remarkable career of this versatile man, who 
succeeded at almost everything he put his hand to (from school- 
teaching to ship-building to stock-breeding to politics) , told by 
his grandson of the same name, is well worth reading by students 
of either New England or Michigan, for Henry Howland Crapo 
was important in the history of both. 
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.Michigan was used to New England-born governors when, in 
1864, she elected Henry Howland Crapo to be her chief executive, 
but one may well wonder whether any governor from Hull and 
Cass to Austin Blair proved as thorough-going a Yankee in his 
ideals and standards as the man the young state chose to complete 
the Civil War administration ably begun by Blair. Writing in 
1867 to his son, who was carrying on the business established by 
his father in New Bedford, Governor Crapo commented that 
certain railroad lobbyists with whom he was then contending 
considered him “ an incorrigible puritan,” and added that during 
the nine years he had been in Michigan he had worked out for 
himself a character and reputation which he thought would “ re- 
flect no discredit either on Old Dartmouth or New Bedford.” 
The career in its successfulness had indeed been one of which 
Crapo’s former fellow-townsmen of the Bay State might well have 
been proud. 

New England readers will be interested in tracing New Eng- 
land influence in Crapo’s activities as governor of Michigan, as 
well as in following New England history in the story of the 
Massachusetts surveyor, accountant, insurance man, land dealer, 
banker, nursery-man, town official, auctioneer, local historian, 
who seemed bent upon proving that a jack-of-all-trades might 
indeed be master of at least several. Michigan readers will enjoy 
learning more about the governor who was best known to the 
contemporary general public as the Republican radical who is- 
sued the much-criticized proclamation calling for the observance 
of a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, following Johnson's 
veto of the civil rights bill, but whose real claim to fame as a state 
executive lies in his courageous vetoes of ill-advised bills pro- 
viding for local aid to railroads. 

The author of this biography, in spite of his close relationship 
to its subject, is discriminating and fair. The study is not an ex- 
haustive one, but its sympathy and understanding go far to offset 
this limitation, while the presentation by its liveliness and in- 
dividuality makes the volume attractive reading. The biography 
deserves a much wider public than its private printing is likely 
to afford it. 


L. G. VANDER VELDE. 
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Black Reconstruction. An Essay toward a History of the Part 
which Black Folk played in the Attempt to reconstruct Democ- 
racy in America, 1860-1880. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1935. Pp. 746. $4.50.) * 


Black Reconstruction is a significant and substantial contribu- 
tion to the historical literature of the period of reconstruction in 
American history. It presents the Negro in the réle of a partici- 
pant in an upheaval rather than as a disturbing factor in a for- 
eign atmosphere. It is written from the enlightened point of view 
“ that the Negro in America and in general is an average and ordi- 
nary human being, who under given environment develops like 
other human beings,” rather than from the more traditional point 
of view that he is “a distinctly inferior creation, who can never 
successfully take part in modern civilization.” The book is pro- 
vocative and stimulating. It is written with historical imagina- 
tion in an easy and a brilliant style. It portrays a vivid picture of 
the principal forces which were then at work in the nation — eco- 
nomic, social, and educational as well as political. 

In seventeen chapters of varying length and significance Black 
Reconstruction depicts the reconstruction as an attempt to re- 
establish in the United States a democracy which slavery had 
sought to extirpate. The democratic movement followed a bitter 
civil war which was fought to preserve slavery, to maintain the 
subjugation of white workers, and to advance the interests of the 
planter class. The latter constituted seven per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the South in 1860. During the conflict the North freed 
the black slave as a matter of military necessity. The Negro won 

1 When the managing editor of the New ENcLAND QUARTERLY wrote for a 
review copy of Black Reconstruction, he received, as a reply, a post-card which 
conveyed the information that Harcourt, Brace & Company were not able to 
“extend ” that “ courtesy” to this magazine. His letter of protest elicited the 
excuse that the supply of review copies was “exhausted”; whereupon the 
managing editor sent to Dean Taylor the copy of Black Reconstruction which 
he had bought for his own use. Inasmuch as a review of the book had first 
been suggested to him by one of the editors, and Dean Taylor had already 
promised to undertake the task, the managing editor wishes to call to the 
attention of the readers of the QuarTer.y the nature of the service which Dr. 
Du Bois has received from his publishers in this matter. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the author of Black Reconstruction will 


not find in this obvious neglect of duty only another instance of a world- 
wide conspiracy of white men against black. [S. M.] 
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the war for the North primarily through a general strike. By this 
means he transferred his services from Confederate masters to 
Union armies, in which he served both as laborer and soldier. 

At the close of the war a debate on the status of the freedmen 
ensued. The South sought to revitalize slavery. It opposed the 
education of the Negro. It opposed his ownership of land and 
capital. It would not consider vesting him with civil and political 
rights. The South aimed thus to resume relations in the Union 
with enlarged political power under conditions permitting it to 
overthrow commercial and industrial policies dictated by the 
North during the war. In these circumstances northern in- 
dustrialists supported measures of such advocates of “ abolition 
democracy ” as Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. The coali- 
tion had significant results. Negroes were enfranchised. They were 
given civil rights. They were permitted to control politics in some 
of the southern states. During this regime, northern industrialists 
“used the Negro to defend their own economic interests and, 
refusing him adequate land and real education and even common 
justice, deserted him shamelessly as soon as their own interests 
were safe.” Thus, in the end, unreconstructed elements gained 
control in the southern states, and they made a determined effort 
to reduce black labor to a position of slavery. 

Black Reconstruction shows that the Negro did not play the 
réle merely of a dupe in this intriguing drama. In several chapters 
devoted to a study of the state governments during reconstruc- 
tion, this bouk easily refutes misrepresentations which have char- 
acterized the historical works of this period. It shows that the 
Negro made, in some states, constructive contributions in general 
and in social legislation, particularly in the development and 
popularizing of free public education, and in the extension of 
democratic ideals. It states that the black legislators were ordi- 
nary men, but that they did extraordinarily well in the light of 
their training, experience, and economic condition. It asserts 
that “they were not primarily responsible for the exceeding 
waste and corruption in the South any more than the laboring 
class was to blame for the greater waste and dishonesty in the 
North. They were not proven incapable of self-government. On 
the contrary, they took decisive and encouraging steps toward the 
widening and strengthening of human democracy” (577) . 
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Thus “ civilization did not collapse in the South in 1868-1876. 
The charge of industrial anarchy is faced by the fact that the 
cotton crop had recovered by 1870, five years after the war, and 
by 1876 the agricultural and even commercial and industrial re- 
birth of the South was in sight. The public debt was large; but 
measured in depreciated currency and estimated with regard to 
war losses, and the enlarged functions of the new society, it was 
not excessive. The legislation of this period was not bad, as is 
proven by the fact that it was retained for long periods after 
1876, and much of it still stands” (382) . 

Convincing in its main thesis, this work is hardly persuasive 
when it interprets the wholesale abandonment of plantations by 
Negroes as a general strike against the slave-regime. It does not 
show that this movement of the Negroes constituted an organized 
breaking-away from work on the plantations with a view to forc- 
ing immediate economic or political concessions either from 
planters or from the government of the Confederacy. 

The distinctive character of a Marxian dictatorship of labor 
during the reconstruction is not clearly apparent. The work does 
not show that the mass of black labor dictated “ the forms and 
methods of government ” in those states in which the black popu- 
lation exceeded the white. Sufficient evidence is not presented to 
show that the masses attempted to control the state and to social- 
ize industry. As the work fairly states, the reconstruction govern- 
ments were supported solely by the military power of the United 
States. The white leaders of these governments, their northern 
Republican supporters, and the Negroes themselves, political 
leaders and the masses, subscribed to the tenets of capitalism. 

Black Reconstruction lauds Charles Sumner and Thaddeus 
Stevens as outstanding leaders in the “new attempt to expand 
and implement” democracy. It excoriates Andrew Johnson in 
the old way but for a new reason. The determined man from 
Tennessee was a poor white “ transubstantiated.” “ Unexpectedly 
raised to the Presidency, he was suddenly set between a democracy 
which included poor whites and black men, and an autocracy 
that included Big Business and slave barons; . . . torn between 
impossible allegiances he ended in forcing a hesitant nation to 
choose between the increased political power of a restored South- 
ern oligarchy and votes for Negroes” (237). The work has con- 
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sistent praise for the Freedmen’s Bureau, which it characterizes 
as “ the most extraordinary and far-reaching institution of social 
uplift that America has ever attempted” (219). The bureau 
would have accomplished much more good had it been made a 
permanent institution supported by ample funds and manned by 
an efficient personnel. The book lays stress upon the importance 
of education as a factor in Negro development; and it pays de- 
served tribute to the Negro and the Freedmen’s Bureau as fac- 
tors in the founding of free public schools in the South. It ad- 
vances an interesting view of the American Negro labor problem 
as one aspect of the world-wide exploitation of color and race. 

The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the propaganda 
of history. Instead of being a survey of books and sources, it is 
an indictment of the ideals of American historians of this period 
who have written primarily to discredit black folk. Current text- 
books present three dominant theses to children studying the 
reconstruction. First, “ all Negroes were ignorant.” Second, “ all 
Negroes were lazy, dishonest and extravagant.” Third, “ Negroes 
were responsible for bad government during Reconstruction.” 
The standard historians of the reconstruction, such as James 
Ford Rhodes, John W. Burgess, and William A. Dunning, had 
distorted notions as to Negroes. Rhodes began his inquiry 
“ convinced, without admitting any necessity of investigation, 
that Negroes are an inferior race” (718) . He selected his authori- 
ties with a view to proving his thesis. But “ the real frontal at- 
tack on Reconstruction . . . came from the universities and par- 
ticularly from Columbia and Johns Hopkins. The movement 
began with Columbia University and with the advent of John W. 
Burgess of Tennessee and William A. Dunning of New Jersey as 
professors of political science and history ” (718) . The prejudices 
of these men controlled them to the extent that “ the clearest evi- 
dence of Negro ability, work, honesty, patience, learning and effi- 
ciency became distorted into cunning, brute toil, shrewd evasion, 
cowardice and imitation —a stupid effort to transcend Nature’s 
law” (726). Monographs written by students of these scholars 
are thoroughly bad. A few monographs deserve praise. Negro his- 
torians have done good work on their own history, but “ it suffers 
. . . from natural partisanship and a desire to prove a case in the 
face of a chorus of unfair attacks” (724). 
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Black Reconstruction is based “ very largely upon secondary 
material; upon state histories of Reconstruction, written in the 
main by those who were convinced before they began to write that 
the Negro was incapable of government, or of becoming a con- 
stituent part of a civilized state.” The author, it is to be regretted, 
has not had the time, money, and opportunity requisite to per- 
mit him “ to go back to the original sources in all cases.” He has 
had neither the time nor the opportunity to examine “ vol- 
umes of papers in the great libraries like the Johnson papers in 
the Library of Congress, the Sumner manuscripts at Harvard, the 
Schurz correspondence, the Wells papers, the Chase papers, the 
Fessenden and Greeley collections, the McCulloch, McPherson, 
Sherman, Stevens and Trumbull papers” (724). He concedes 
that all these papers must have much interest to the historians 
of the American Negro. If, as the author states, he had been in a 
position to consult these original sources, “the weight of this 
work would have been vastly strengthened, and . . . the case of 
the Negro more convincingly set forth” (724). In spite of this 
defect, however, the book in its totality is convincing in its thesis 
that the whole story of the reconstruction has not yet been told. 


A. A. TAY Lor. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford: A Romantic Survival. By Elizabeth K. 
Halbeisen. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1935- Pp. xiii, 273. $2.50.) 


As related to-day there is a certain pathos about the life of 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, the distinguished short-story writer 
and poetess of the late nineteenth century, despite her happiness, 

“her fame, her character, and her very real gifts in the writing of 
fiction. She was so versatile, so brilliant in technique, so devoted 
to her art, and now — so nearly forgotten! Her weakness seems to 
have been an unconquerable diffuseness. Her biographer lists 
some thirty-five pages of titles in his bibliography of her work, 
and devotes separate chapters to her substantial bodies of fiction, 
poetry, criticism, and children’s books. Mrs. Spofford touched no 
form which she did not somehow dilute. 

Yet there still survive the anecdotes — one encounters them in 
the history of literature — of the sensation aroused by The Amber 
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Gods or by Circumstance. How did this New England girl ac- 
quire this Oriental glitter of phraseology, this finish of dialogue? 
For a time Lowell held her first manuscript, In a Cellar, because 
he suspected it of being a translation from the French. Well, she 
derived her gold and her filigree, too, from reading, endless read- 
ing, and also from her innate distaste for realism. Certainly her 
pen was too facile (partly through necessity) ; Lowell early com- 
mented on her terrifying “ superabundance.” Writing was too 
zasy for her; thought, too difficult. 

Yet we are grateful to Miss Halbeisen. It is an unusual event this 
flash of bright color in the history of the New England short story, 
and Miss Halbeisen has been successful in making us see Mrs. 
Spofford clearly, in her amazing literary apprenticeship to the 
magazines, in her later torrential flow of prose and poetry, in the 
one great tragedy of her life (the death of her husband), and, 
above all, in the literary coteries of the period. ; 

S. T. WiILLiaMs. 


After Three Centuries: A Typical New England Family. By 
Ellsworth Huntington and Martha Ragsdale. (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company. 1935. Pp. viii, 274. $2.50.) 


This is the most interesting and thought-provoking book which 
has come into the reviewer's hands for a long time. It contains a 
thorough study of the Huntington family, which financed it, and 
comparative studies of other selected families, made with a view 
to determine the position of the descendants of the Puritans in 
American society. It is no plea for the Puritans. Its senior editor 
is a Yale professor whose previous stressing of environment at 
the expense of heredity has permanently raised the eyebrows of 
this genération of historians and anthropologists, and its junior 
editor is a southerner. Like every work of this character, it pro- 
vokes questions on every page, but the fact that it had such 
backers as Vernon L. Kellogg and Clark Wissler is a guarantee 
that its method is sound and its material well chosen. The editors 
are modest in their claims, and frankly say that their necessarily 
limited data warrant tentative suggestions rather than definite 
conclusions. 
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The thesis of the book is that any racial group which has under- 
gone a certain process of selection and segregation will prove 
markedly superior to the ordinary run of mankind. Brief accounts 
of the Maoris, of New Zealand; the Parsees, of India; and the 
Norse, of Iceland, are included to show that the rules illustrated 
by the Huntingtons and their Puritan group are of general appli- 
cation. The only weak part of the book is its utopian speculation 
as to what the United States would have been like had it been 
spared the post-revolutionary immigration and thus enjoyed a 
larger percentage of the descendants of the Puritans in its present 
social composition. The editors believe that “it is doubtful 
whether an institution like Tammany Hall or the Republican 
machine of Philadelphia could have arisen in a community com- 
posed wholly of descendants of the old New Englanders.” Unfor- 
tunately their studies did not include such good old Puritans as 
the Elisha Cookes, Sam Adams, and John Hancock. We can be 
thankful that some New Englanders have been spared the chro- 
mosomes of certain of their ancestors. 

The Huntingtons were a fortunate choice for this study in that 
the great majority of the people of that name in this country are 
descended from the one immigrant family. The editors set out 
to locate every individual of the name and to record his pigmen- 
tation, occupation, education, religion, and financial and social 
status. Then, to determine whether the Huntingtons were typical 
of the Puritan stocx, the editors searched directories, Who’s Whos, 
and other such books, for partly comparable data on four other 
Puritan families: the Coolidges, Hookers, Lymans, and Trum- 
bulls. The result of comparison of occupations, relative success, 
and the like, proved that the Huntingtons were a fair sample of 
the old stock. The editors then studied five families (Adams, 
Brown, Edwards, Stone, and Williams) representing more 
strongly the non-Puritan English immigration, and another group 
(O’Brien, Flood, Larson, Schwartz, Russo, Coher, and Levine) 
representing the later, non-English, immigration. ‘These families 
are then arranged in tables to indicate how many each has con- 
tributed to the numbers of authors, scientists, physicians, lawyers, 
government officials, dentists, patentees, and business men impor- 
tant enough to be listed in Dun and Bradstreet. Efforts to deter- 
mine their success and failure are made by listing their appear- 
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ance in encyclopedias, The Twentieth Century Dictionary of 
Notable Americans, library cards, Who’s Who, the social registers 
of eight cities, the membership list of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, lists of directors of corporations, 
the different brackets in Dun and Bradstreet’s ratings, and the 
available lists of social incompetents and criminals. 

Taking the lists as a whole, the superiority of the Puritan over 
the non-Puritan English families, and they over the more recent 
immigrants, is amazing. Among the authors the order is broken 
only by the Van Dykes, who appear in the first of the three groups 
into which the names fall. Among the scientists the Van Dykes 
retain that group rating, immediately followed by the Levines, 
who surpass the entire non-Puritan English group. The same two 
families maintain high rating among physicians; while the Trum- 
bulls fall to group two. The table for dentists shows more irregu- 
larity, with the Schwartzes making the first group; while the 
Trumbulls go to the bottom of the third with the Russos. On 
the other hand, the Trumbulls head the list of patentees; whil< 
the Van Dykes fall almost to the foot. Among lawyers, the Jews and 
Germans divide group one with the Puritan families, and the 
O’Briens surpass most of the non-Puritan English group. Among 
business men listed in Dun and Bradstreet, the Trumbulls alone 
of the old families make group one, which is here based on mere 
numbers. Taking these charts as a group, it would seem that it 
is much better for one eager for success to be born into one of the 
Puritan families, for there the chance of being an author, for 
instance, is eight times that of a member of a family like the 
Adamses, now largely diluted by non-Puritan immigrants — or 
forty times that of persons born into the non-English families. 

The editors have handled in a convincing manner the difficult 
task of measuring merit and demerit. According to ratings in 
Dun and Bradstreet, rather than the mere number of times men- 
tioned, the Puritan families have a great advantage in financial 
reliability. The O’Briens come up to join them; while the Jewish 
families and the Van Dykes drop to group three. But the low rat- 
ing of Van Dykes and Coolidges is obviously due to chance and 
the small number of individuals involved (1979 Cohens as against 
4 Coolidges). This, combined with a like study of directorates, 
indicates that the people bearing these old Puritan names are 
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twenty times as influential in business, man for man, as are those 
bearing the newer foreign names, and five times as influential as 
those bearing the only partially Puritan names. As one would 
expect, the Jews and Scandinavians show well in the table of men 
of science. Other tables in this group are less convincing (as the 
editors are quite aware), particularly because the newer immi- 
grant group is studied on the basis of its rating in a strange 
country, not its normal environment. 

The study of social inadequacy indicates that the members of 
the old Puritan group are about twice as able to take care of 
themselves as are the others. As one would expect, the Larsons 
and Wagners have an excellent record. In the criminal records the 
Wagners, again, stand with the old Puritan group in the most 
favorable light. 

Having established the fact that the Huntingtons are typical 
of the Puritan group in being superior to the ordinary run of the 
population, the editors go into a more detailed study of that 
family. It appears that those branches of the family which have 
produced the most successful individuals have, unlike the Burrs 
and Edwardses, produced relatively few undesirables. The near 
relatives of leaders seem to be hundreds of times more likely to 
be leaders themselves than are people in general. These successful 
branches of the Huntingtons are neither the least nor the most 
prolific of the family, in which the birth-rate began its plunge in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Data based on the Yale 
faculty and other groups indicates that the birth-rate in successful 
families is again rising. Within these selected groups the number 
of children to the family is directly proportionate to the value of 
the head of the family to society. 

There is much other interesting but less important data on the 
Huntingtons. Among the religious sects represented, the Congre- 
gationalists have dropped to fifth place. Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and people without church affiliation 
are most numerous among professional men and business execu- 
tives; while Methodists and Baptists are most numerous among 
the laborers. Professional people, business executives, and farm- 
ers tend to be blue-eyed, but the amount of pigmentation in- 
creases progressively through the ranks of skilled laborers, clerks, 
salesmen, to predominately brown-eyed unskilled laborers. 
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The editors conclude by asserting that the average ability of 
the American people is declining because of the dilution of the 
Puritan stock, and pointing out the possibilities of artificially 
creating another such strain by selection and segregation. 


Currrorp K. SHIPTON. 


Select Cases of the Mayor's Court of New York City, 1674-1784. 
Edited by Richard B. Morris. American Legal Records, u. 
(Washington, D. C.: American Historical Association. 1935. 
Pp. 777- $7-50-) 


To those lawyers and historians who believe that the neglected 
subject of American legal history is worthy of study, the publica- 
tion of this second volume of American Legal Records is cause 
for new satisfaction. In 1933 the American Historical Association 
published the Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
1695-1729, and now the Select Cases of the Mayors Court of 
New York City, 1674-1784, published under the same auspices, 
makes readily available another outstanding record of colonial 
common law. 

The editor of this volume has handled the material in a new 
way. In selecting cases for inclusion in the volume he has classi- 
fied and ordered them so that they appear, not in regular chrono- 
logical sequence, but under topical headings and sub-divisions: 
jurisdiction, procedure, persons, forms of action, and other head- 
ings of this sort. The reason for classification is, in part, that the 
primary concern of the volume is with legal doctrine and pro- 
cedure, not with historical fact and incident. The nature of the 
material, moreover, makes this treatment virtually necessary. The 
records of the mayor’s court consist almost entirely of pleadings; 
matters of fact and of evidence appear only occasionally. This 
volume, as a consequence, like its predecessor in the series, has 
the minimum of that informal saltiness which made the Records 
of the Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680 eminently readable. 
The New York and Maryland attorneys were so busy endeavoring 
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to satisfy the rules of pleading that they distorted the simple and 
revealing story behind litigation into an intricate pattern of fact 
and fiction. Not infrequently, however, legal pomposity adds a 
flavor of its own to the homely incident; the simplest tap-room 
slander becomes the most eloquent outrage when the plaintiff 
“is not only much hurt in her good Name fame and Repu- 
tation but also is Very much scandalized with . . . Persons of 
good Repute and Esteem and Other liege subjects of our said 
Lady the Queen” (333). In general, however, the redundant 
elaboration of the cases seems designed to gratify the peculiar 
patience of lawyers rather than to stir the interest of social 
historians. 

Only careful study and long research will answer the many 
questions which this volume raises. What variations were there 
in the colonial climate which, on the one hand, kept New York 
and Maryland wedded to the traditional formality of common- 
law procedure, and, on the other, led Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania into more or less self-conscious attempts to break from their 
legal heritage? And how could this unusually busy mayor’s court, 
on the border of a new continent, effectively perform its duties 
in an imitative, legalistic manner? Were lawyers then, as now, 
marking out the course of a timid progress? And, finally, what 
part in the evolution of American law did the habits and struc- 
ture of this court play? 

The strongest impression which one receives from a first read- 
ing of these mayor's court cases is how closely the juristic picture 
in New York resembled the English scene. In each place the doc- 
trines were still to an amazing degree imprisoned by procedural 
limitations. Contract and tort liability were struggling to take on 
more definite shapes than conventional forms of action would 
allow, and under the pressure of necessity those forms were them- 
selves expanding so that they could still contain the full-grown 
doctrines which they had nurtured. The law of warranty was 
approaching definition (380) . In Lydall v. Annelyin no decision 
is reported, so that we are in the tantalizing position of seeing a 
problem almost literally identical with one which had embar- 
rassed the English courts one hundred years before go unan- 
swered (4). A plea of “ not guilty” in an action of assumpsit 
strikes the editor of the volume as noteworthy (364) , and yet the 
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very same mistake had been made not long before in England.* 
The peculiar basis of a common carrier's liability for the negli- 
gent loss of goods appears in one case to have been vividly recog- 
nized (361), though in other cases the carrier’s liability seems to 
be in contract (399, 675) . 

Rutgers v. Waddington is the only case in the volume which 
contains anything that can be called a judicial opinion. The 
place of the decision in the background of American constitu- 
tional law is assured, but it has aspects which place it in the fore- 
ground of living cases. In discussing the standing of the advisory 
opinions of the council of revision, the court says: 


It is not to be supposed, that their assent or objection to a bill, 
can have the force of an adjudication: for what in such a case, 
would be the fate of a law, which prevailed against their senti- 
ments? Besides in the hurry of session . . . they have neither 
leisure nor means, to weigh the extent and consequences of a law, 
whose provisions are general, at least not with that accuracy and 
solemnity, which must be necessary to render their reasons incon- 
trovertible, and their opinions absolute. 


This caveat might well be considered by those who, in spite of 
the experience of Massachusetts,? are urging nowadays that the 
supreme court of the United States should have jurisdiction to 
render advisory opinions. 

In his scholarly introduction Mr. Morris makes much of the 
importance to the mayor's court in New York City of the English 
local courts. He puts specific emphasis upon the mayor's court of 
London and finds in its practices precedents which, he believes, 
guided the practice in New York City. This reader can not help 
feeling that Mr. Morris is overstating his case somewhat, and that 
the mark of the English local court is less apparent in these cases 
than is the more permeating spirit and method of the whole 
common-law system. In any event Mr. Morris has done much to 
elucidate the origin and inheritance of this court, and in his wise 
selection of cases he has made possible the study of its develop- 
ment and influence. The purpose in publishing colonial reports, 
it must be remembered, is not simply to satisfy antiquarian curi- 


1 Elington v. Doshant; 1 Levinz, 142. 
2 155 Mass., 598; 211 Mass., 624; 275 Mass., 580. 
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osity, but to throw light upon colonial doctrines and practices 
which, with further research, may well prove to be living elements 
in our present law. 


Mark Howe, Jr. 


Major American Writers. Edited by Howard Mumford Jones and 
Ernest E. Leisy. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1935- Pp. xvi, 1528. $3.75.) 


Major American Writers, edited by Professors Howard M. 
Jones and Ernest E. Leisy, is an anthology of selections “ from the 
chief writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries” de- 
signed for “ introductory college courses in American literature.” 
Justifying the omission of seventeenth-century figures on the basis 
that they are “ of little value in the introductory course,” and of 
twentieth-century writers “because with these the problem of 
choice is insoluble,” the editors have limited themselves to selec- 
tions from the following: Byrd II, Edwards, Franklin, Crévecceur, 
Paine, Freneau, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lincoln, Poe, Holmes, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Melville, Whitman, Twain, Harte, Howells, Henry Adams, 
Lanier, William and Henry James, and Norris. If one feels that 
the “ simplicity” sought by the editors has been too successfully 
achieved in view of the omission, for example, of Sewall, Cotton 
Mather, Wise, Woolman, William Bartram, Hopkinson, Bracken- 
ridge, Brown, Prescott, Parkman, Fiske, and Emily Dickinson, his 
disappointment in finding several or more of these figures omitted 
has been anticipated in the editors’ comment that “ it is the curse 
of anthologies to try to please everyone.” 

Because Professors Jones and Leisy observe (in the Introduc- 
tory Survey) that the Puritans “ brought into the wilderness the 
ideal of a commonwealth which stems from the best and most 
generous minds of Renaissance Europe,” that the “ grave and 
simple pages of Bradford and Winthrop . . . reflect the stately 
dignity of the classical historians,” and that some of Increase 
Mather’s “ flowing periods are not unworthy of Burton and 
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Browne,” it would seem that they have rebelled too strenuously 
against the Renaissance idea of “ nothing too little.” Students in- 
terested in grasping the roots of our national culture, expressed in 
the writings born of the Revolution and the debates attending the 
formation and adoption of the federal constitution, may be dis- 
appointed in the selections chosen to represent this age of “ unex- 
celled expository prose,” an age when “ Whig and Tory alike” 
wrote “like demigods.” (Introductory Survey.) If “the great 
conflict [the Revolution] was waged with an epic simplicity,” its 
literature “ unsurpassed for accuracy of statement, dignity of 
phrase, and majesty of tone,” the editors should have included se- 
lections from the works, for example, of John Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton — even Hopkinson and Dickinson, in view of their con- 
viction “ that the collected works of the founding fathers contain 
the most remarkable examples of dignified political argument the 
New World has ever known. For the eighteenth century had, as 
we do not have, the habit of cogent thinking in general principles, 
and in the intellectual sphere at least the Revolution was a clash 
of contending principles.” If the intellectual duel between Cal- 
houn and Webster was a “ battle of Titans,” and Webster's 
thought “ became the supreme expression of the national ideal,” 
readers would have welcomed inclusion of representative selec- 
tions. One also wonders why Emily Dickinson, “ the true heir of 
transcendental philosophy ” has been denied the right to speak. 

If this “ damnable iteration ” suggests that the editors have not 
always done complete justice to their scholarly views expressed 
in the Introductory Survey, it is not meant to convey the impres- 
sion that the selections from each writer are not judicially chosen 
and comprehensive. One feels particularly indebted to the edi- 
tors for including (to list only a few) selections usually inacces- 
sible in anthologies, such as Bryant’s “ On Poetry in Its Relation 
to Our Age and Country,” Holmes’s essay on Jonathan Edwards, 
and Longfellow’s “ A National Literature” (Kavanagh, chap- 
ter XX) . 

It is the editors’ hope that “ the selections are representative 
of the various important phases of the authors chosen.” Although 
specialists may wish to cavil over the fulfillment of this hope 
relative to their individual provinces, the range of selections is 
in general adequate. The selections from Mark Twain allow one 
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to study him with genetic completeness. In “ The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County ” one discovers an expression 
of the optimistic and expansive frontier spirit, characteristic of 
Twain's early writings. Then, in the selection from “ The Gilded 
‘Age,” shorn of optimistic illusions, Twain becomes satiric. Fi- 
nally, in “ The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg” one sees that 
the humorist who shook “ the sides of the whole world with [his] 
merriment ” is grimly pessimistic. On the other hand, there are 
writers who seem to have been afforded too little space. One looks 
in vain among the Franklin selections for “ The Way to Wealth,” 
“ Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout,” “ The Whistle,” 
“Rules by which a Great Empire may be reduced to a Small 
One,” as well as for fuller selections from the letters. 

Professors Jones and Leisy observe that Melville was to the 
nineteenth century “ largely the teller of sea tales,” implying that 
his own century was dead to the “ larger philosophical implica- 
tions ” inherent in his works. Although one realizes the obvious 
difficulties in assembling enough material in an anthology to 
afford a genetic survey of Melville, he fails to discover in “ Benito 
Cereno” (the only Melville item reprinted here) any appreci- 
able suggestion of these “ larger philosophical implications.” The 
reader of “ Benito Cereno” will be unaware of the Rousseauistic 
Melville of Typee and Omoo, of the Shelleyan nympholept of 
Mardi, the ironic and cosmic determinist of Moby Dick, or the 
nihilist of Pierre. Be this as it may, “ Benito Cereno” is an ex- 
cellent story, with a Conradian cast, grippingly “ romantic and 
macabre.” 

In the preface the editors state that “ in no field is the need of 
establishing reputable texts more necessary than in the field of 
American literature.” And in Major American Writers they have 
furnished authoritative texts, not among the least excellences of 
this volume. Professors Jones and Leisy have collated, for ex- 
ample, the texts of “ Benito Cereno,” as it was published serially 
in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine (1855) and then in Piazza Tales 
(1856) . They have furnished for the first time an authoritative 
text for Franklin’s Autobiography (through 1731) printed from 
Franklin's original manuscript copy now in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library. As far as it goes, it supersedes Bigelow’s tran- 
script, in which many liberties are taken in matters of punctua- 
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tion and phraseology. The reviewer has checked the version here 
printed with a photostat of the manuscript copy and finds that 
the editors have made a fairly adequate copy, one for which 
Franklin scholars will be grateful (although several words in the 
manuscript are here omitted and several words are found in this 
version which do not occur in the manuscript, and although the 
punctuation of the manuscript is not always accurately repro- 
duced). It may be noted that Dr. Max Farrand is engaged in 
editing the original manuscript version in its completeness, a 
work which will supersede all previous editions of this classic. 

The editors have taken infinite care in preparing valuable bio- 
graphical tables, chronologically arranged, which preface each 
body of selections. The notes to the text are among the most com- 
plete to be found in any anthology of American writers. The 
bibliographies, which include the ablest biographies, bibliogra- 
phies, and editions are very competent. It is regrettable, however, 
that the editors did not uniformly include a selected bibliography 
of the ablest critical and special studies dealing with each writer. 

After one has balanced the definite short-comings .of Major 
American Writers against the selection of pieces, textually au- 
thoritative, the comments on each writer which are uniformly 
scholarly and stimulating, and the mass of notes to the text, he 
may feel that this volume is adequate for use in “ introductory 
college courses in American literature.” 


CHEsTER E. JORGENSON. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Modern Fables of Henry James. By Edwin Marion Snell. 
Harvard Honors Theses in English, Number 8. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. 75. $1.25.) 


Highly condensed for so full a subject, which includes within 
the narrow space of a short essay a biography of Henry James, 
synopses of the plots of his important novels, and criticism, the 
value of this ably-written study lies in Mr. Snell's suggestive 
definition of his subject. “ James belongs,” he says, “ with the 
fabulists, who present impartially their inescapable realities by 
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means of a half-invented world, which we accept because of its 
consistent, though unliteral reliance on symbols drawn out of the 
jumbled life from which it is apparently so far removed.” This is 
provocative, and the devotees of James will think of objections, 
but Mr. Snell's supporting evidence is persuasive. Some of the 
laborious critics of James might profit from this brief, succinct 
study of the novelist. 


Edgar Allan Poe: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Margaret Alterton and 
Hardin Craig. American Writers Series, Harry Hayden Clark, 
General Editor. (New York: American Book Company. 1935. 
Pp. cxxxvi, 563. $1.00.) 


Here is the volume on Poe in the admirable American Writers 
Series. It contains an able introduction discussing the relation of 
Poe's philosophic-literary principles to his practices in his art, 
a capable selection of texts from Poe's fiction, criticism, and 
poetry, and a vast paraphernalia of bibliography, notes, and 
criticism. In all, the student of Poe obtains almost seven hundred 
pages, of which about two hundred and twenty-five are elucida- 
tory and supplementary — a substantial and helpful book for the 
price of one dollar. 


The Less Traveled Road: A Study of Robert Frost. By Caroline 
Ford. Radcliffe Honors Theses in English, Number 4. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. 59. $1.25.) 


After a thoughtful discussion of the relation of Robert Frost's 
creative principles to those of other poets, notably Wordsworth’s, 
Miss Ford examines not only the familiar characteristics of Mr. 
Frost’s verse, but, in exploratory vein, more difficult questions. 
She offers a modest but competent treatment of his delicate 
“ moral pattern ” and some interesting reflections on varying at- 
titudes in his poetry toward God. I thought the analysis of 
“ Mending a Wall” somewhat too elaborate and positive for so 
subtle a poem, but such flaws in the essay are unimportant. Miss 
Ford has written a restrained and comprehending essay on our 
eminent New Englander. 


S. T. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
OCTOBER 1, 1935 
To THE Eprrors,* 
Tue New ENGLAND QUARTERLY: 
Dear Sirs: 

In the essay entitled “ Amy Lowell After Ten Years,” published 
in the September 1935, Quarterly, there are three statements in- 
terpolated by another hand than mine; they are: “ Joseph Con- 
rad, a very great artist,” (323); “one of the fine poems of our 
time, indeed,” (328); and “ Her life, her career, was a magnifi- 
cent masterpiece,” (329). My original manuscript called Conrad 
simply “a great artist,” said that Miss Lowell's “ life, her career, 
was a magnificent tour de force,” and in no place called Miss 
Lowell's Alice Meynell poem or any other of her poems “ one of 
the fine poems of our time indeed.” 

These curious additions were present in the 7 of 
the essay — along with various revisions of style, most of them 
clumsy and all of them amazing in the light of the very kind 
letters which I had received from the Quarterly concerning both 
the opinions and their expression in the essay. However, much 
as I disliked this unexplained recasting of many of the sentences, 
I left those untouched in the proofs, correcting only the above- 
mentioned interpolations: being, naturally, extremely anxious 
that such opinions, which were not mine at all, should not be 
printed under my name. It is, of course, possible that the return- 
ing proofs were lost in the mail, along with the note which ex- 
plained my corrections; but that possibility still leaves unex- 
plained the original fact of editorial additions which were not 
even suggested by my manuscript. 

I shall be very grateful to you if you will do me the courtesy 
to publish this letter in your forthcoming issue. 

Yours sincerely, 
WinFieLp Town.ey Scorr. 


1 Because the best answer to Mr. Scott is, perhaps, the quite unedited text 


of his letter of protest as printed above, it seems almost superfluous to remind 
readers of the New ENGLAND QuarTerRcy that editing “an historical review ” 
of “ life and letters” involves a responsibility for opinion as well as for fact 
and form. The authors who acknowledge this responsibility are precisely 
those contributors whose “ copy” requires the least attention and toil on the 
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part of an editor. Readers who see only the finished product as it appears in 
print are not often aware of the work and worry of putting it there. Some 
papers prompt the suspicion that certain young ladies and gentlemen eager 
for distinction as scholars or critics might more profitably and pleasantly 
turn their talents toward fiction. 

Corrections as to facts are most easily made and quietly accepted. If a 
contributor to the QuarTeRty is pleased, for instance, to suppose that Chris- 
topher Columbus first arrived in the West Indies in 1066, the editor’s obvious 
duty is to deny this notion the dignity of print. Strange inaccuracies and 
natural slips are easily caught and corrected, but a slovenly use of “ authori- 
ties” and “ sources ” is alarming. In the current issue of the QuarTERLy, for 
example, an excerpt of not twelve lines from a printed record was found to 
contain no less than eight errors in not so many lines when compared with 
the volume cited. Any one who has tried his hand at the anonymous drudgery 
of editing can confirm this sad commentary on standards and methods of 
research. The best work of an editor remains invisible — even, sometimes, it 
would seem, to the author whose text he corrects. 

Questions of what is called style are not so easy to answer. A man’s ability 
to spell and punctuate and select words is not infrequently inferior to his 
power to form ideas. Clean copy is often but not always the best. Convenience 
and clarity are the only sacred qualities of the conventions in these matters: 
readers prefer that sentences should begin with capital letters and end with 
periods. Just why the subtler aspects of punctuation should remain mysterious 
to many people is something of a puzzle. Nor are words personal property: 
they who write “ anxious” when all they mean is “ eager,” or casually refer 
to more than one “ alternative,” or try to use such phrases as “under the 
circumstances ” are obviously not alert to the life of language. Editors must 
be firm with contributors or unfair to readers. 

Taste and opinion, however, inhabit the twilight zone between fact and 
fancy where people, it is often supposed, are privileged to choose as they 
please. Quite in the face of this popular superstition, the editors of the 
Quarter_y have struck out long paragraphs of rhapsody and whole pages of 
repetition and plausible nonsense with a view to bringing order out of chaos. 
If an otherwise interesting writer likes to hug the notion that Ohio, for in- 
stance, is the “ greatest” state and Harvard the “ best” university, he will 
have to hug it elsewhere than on the pages of the QUARTERLY. Some years ago 
the editors permitted the author of a paper to imply that Daniel Webster was 
undoubtedly the first orator of all the ages, and the memory of that indiscre- 
tion still mortifies them. The opinion was a poor thing but the author’s own, 
and his own it might better have remained. 

A man’s sense of values is often amusing. In spite of the fact that his essay 
on Amy Lowell was read widely and greatly admired, Mr. Scott has a grievance. 
His letter reminds one reader of the great lady of Molitre who took excep- 
tion to the use of one word in the Notice which announced the loss of her law- 
suit and her money and forgot her misfortune in her fury. In view of the 
gravity of the charges listed above, the managing editor of the QUARTERLY 
feels that he ought to acknowledge that it was he who added that vexing 
“very,” who described “one of Miss Lowell’s most exquisitely finished and 
thoroughly authentic pieces” as “one of the fine poems of our time,” who 
thought it better that tour de force should not be used twice on two pages 
(see 327) —and not his colleagues, every one of whom is quite innocent of 
daring to offend an assistant literary editor of the Journal of Providence 


(Rhode Island) . 
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CORRECTIONS FOR 1935 


For “ Crowweli,” number 1, page 145, line 28, read “ Cromwell.” 

For “ Willian,” number 3, page 361, lines 7 and 8, read “ Wil- 
liam.” 

For “ autum,” number 3, page 365, line 17, read “ autumn.” 

For “ it,” number 3, page 430, line 17, read “ is.” 

For “ much,” number 3, page 453, line 37, read “ many.” 
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